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IRISH ASSASSINATIONS. 


HE irony of politics, which is exceeded by nothing in 

T this ironical world, has not often been illustrated 
more remarkably than by Mr. Trevetyan’s “ argumenta- 
“tive answer” in the House of Commons on Monday 
night, and the events which immediately preceded and 
followed it in Dublin. It is true that an affray had taken 
place between armed desperadoes and the police, which 
resembles rather the conflicts ouce common in the towns 
of Western or Southern America than the incidents usual 
in a civilized community. But Mr. Trevetyan is able 
to remind members of the House of Commons that his 
monthly totals of crime are diminishing in the most satis- 
factory manner. It is true that on the day on which 
che spoke a crime of almost unparalleled danger to the 
blic safety—the assassination of a juryman for doing 

is duty in the jury-box—was attempted, and all but 
completed. But this will only swell the monthly total 
by one. It is true that at the same time a bailiff was 
reported to be stabbed in the same city for the same fault, 
the discharge of his duty; but even two additional in- 
stances make little difference in the monthly totals which 
it is the Inish Srcrerary’s pride and glory to have 
reduced. Very often, indeed, have Government parti- 
sans argued that these monthly totals are no real test of 
the state of Ireland, because they include large numbers 
of merely trifling offences. The argument seems now to 
be reversed. [tis no matter how grave the offences in- 
cluded may be, provided the total falls below a hundred. 
It is Mr. Treveyan’s confidence that this happy result 
will be this month attained ; and, though three such crimes 
in forty-eight hours may seem alarming to the inex- 
Bennoet, it.is undeniable that the average of three per 

y does not make a hundred per month. To this con- 
tention, and to the contention that there is some vague and 
indefinable difference between urban and agrarian crime 
in Ireland, the Irish Cuier Secretary appears to be 
reduced, in face of one of the most acute spasms of crime 
which has recently occurred even in these bad times and 
in that unhappy country. 

Mr. TrEvELYAN’s reputation stands sufficiently high for 
talent, honour, humanity, and experience of business to 
make his attitude in this matter at first sight inexplicable. 
That a man possessing all these good qualities should, 
when asked for information about one of the gravest out- 
breaks of crime recently recorded, diverge into a panegyric 
on the satisfactory state of the monthly averages may be 
almost called portentous. But the Irish SxcrEtaky is 
suffering, and evidently suffering, only from the same pecu- 
liar mental disease which appears to affect every member 
of Mr, Giapstons’s Government more or less. So soonas 
any politician becomes a limb of that remarkable corpora- 
tion, events seem to lose in his eyes the relation and aspect 
which they bear to less privileged observers. The question 
how they are to be dealt with for the benefit of the realm is 
obscured by the question how they are to be dealt with so 
asto be brought into conformity with the general pro- 
Position that Mr. Giapstone’s Government is the best and 
wisest of all Governments. This temper of mind, in face 
of untoward events, naturally leads to a habit of self- 
excuse, which, as usual, comes terribly near to a trick of 
Self-accusation. Had not Mr. TRevetyan made an answer 
so awkward in itself and so terribly refuted by facts, it 
would have been unlikely that any but the most embittered 


partisans should make the affray in Abbey Street a charge 
against the Government. But the totally unnecessary in- 
troduction of the question of monthly totals forces on 
every one the reflection that a hundred murders per 
month would hardly be a marked improvement on five 
hundred threatening letters, and the preposterous at- 
tempt to divide Irish crime into two separate heads 
was thrown into greater prominence by the attack which 
had actaully occurred on Mr. Fietp. Mr. was at- 
tacked because he had been true to his oath as a jy 
man in an agrarian case. So much the worse for Mr. 
Figtp; for Mr. Trevetyan has laid it down that Dublin 
crime has nothing to do with agrarian crime. In any 
case, it would have been a singular tempting of Provi- 
dence to reckon up the outrages of the current month 
some days before that month concluded. But, as it was, 
Mr. TREVELYAN seems to have forgotten, not only super- 
stition, but common prudence, in his desperate attempt to 
keep up the Government hypothesis of the diminution of 
Irish crime. 

There is no fault to find with the immediate measures 
which the Irish Executive has taken to meet this new 
situation. They have offered a very large reward for 
the discovery of the would-be assassins of Mr. Fie. ; 
they have put in force the “Curfew Clause” of the Crimes 
Prevention Act; and they appear to be making arrests, 
where possible, with vigour and promptitude. It is said 
that a very valuable addition to the Irish police is being 
recruited from the Marines; and the treatment of inflam- 
matory speeches, though tardy and somewhat lenient, 
is of the right kind. ll this is of a piece with the 
general conduct of Lord Spencer, and it deserves all 
praise. But it cannot be too often repeated that the 
best efforts of the Irish Executive, from Lord Spencer 
himself to the constables who risk their lives in the 
slums of Dublin, are, and must be, useless so long as 
the radical misconception of Irish crime which prevails 
at headquarters in London continues. While the Inisu 
SECRETARY is manipulating figures to show that this and 
that crime ought not to count in his total; while he is 
giving English partisans the cue to distinguish between 
Fenianism and Land Leaguism ; while he is truckling to 
agrarian greed by withdrawing Court valuers, judges and 
jurors, soldiers and constables, put their lives in jeopardy 
to no purpose. The good that is done by the judge is 
undone by the Sub-Commissioners; the beneficent opera- 
tions of the hangman are made of none effect by the 
glosing of the Irish Secretary. No man who has studied 
the history of Ireland and Irish crime, free from the 
predetermination to see all things as Mr. GuapsTonz sees 
them, can doubt the entire solidarity of the two classes 
of crime which Mr. TrEvELYAN seeks to distinguish. And 
it is to this fatal distinction, and the carrying ont of 
it in legislation and policy, that the present anarchy of 
Ireland is due. The very name of Micuag Davirr is suffi- 
cient to show the utter folly of those who see in Fenians 
and Land Leaguers two separate and almost opposed 
parties. It is an assured historical fact that the agitation 
which was set on foot three years ago was a deliberate at- 
tempt to carry on the anti-English movement on new and 
more popular lines. Doubtless not every one who took 
part in that agitation sympathized with, or even fully 
understood, the ultimate objects of its promoters; it 
would have been strange if the fact had been dif- 
ferent. But the attack on the landlords’ rents was in 
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effect an attack on English rule in Ireland and nothing 
else. It is in persistently refusing to recognize this plain 
fact that the Government of Mr. GiapstonE bas committed 
In this place it 
is not necessary to dwell on the considerations which go 
to show that its land policy, even from its own point of 


a grave and almost an irremediable fault. 


view, is all but a total failure. That may be dealt wit 


elsewhere. The present point is the entire failure of it 
from the point of view of preventing crime. It is doubtful 
whether in the very worst times of Ireland—putting actual 


insurrections out of the question—a case could be foun 


of three such crimes as the murder of Cox and the 
assaults on Mr. Fievp and the bailiff Matus occurring 
The des- 
perate optimists to whom Mr. Trevetyan serves as fugle- 


in a single town during forty-eight hours. 


man have of course their answer. These crimes are th 


last expiring efforts of the villany which feels how suc- 
cessful Mr. Guapstone’s land policy is, and determines to 
It is almost sufficient to point out 
the unfortunate contradiction between this argument and 
Mr. Trevetyan’s own. According to the Secretary, 
there is little or no connexion between the agrarian move- 
ment and Dublin crime ; according to his panegyriste, - 

ut this 


die fighting against it. 


connexion is of the closest and most intimate. 
isa merely controversial consideration. It is more importan 


to the public interest to point out that this absurd optimism 
constantly repeats itself, and as constantly enables those who 
adopt it to blind themselves to the real facts of the case. 
Almost every one of the greater crimes committed since 
the Land Act was passed has been, according to the same 


——e. a last flicker, a desperate attempt, and so forth 
a 


of despair. 


will continue totting up his totals and his averages 


English Radicals will continue to argue downwards from 


the general principle that Mr. Guapstone must be right; 


and [Irish scoundrels of the lower kind will continue to 


murder, while Irish scoundrels of the higher kind continue 
to laugh in their sleeves at the folly which plays their 
game for them. 


LORD SALISBURY AT EDINBURGH. 


ORD SALISBURY’S Edinburgh address to the 
Scotch Conservative Associations was not only elo- 
quent, but though:ful, instructive, and judicious. No 
party leader is habitually more indifferent to the risk of 
provoking criticism or of facilitating misrepresentation. 
On the late occasion Lord Satispury probably took no 
extraordinary care to avoid imputations of verbal rashness; 
but there was not a sentence of his speech which could 
with advantage have been suppressed. His opponents are 
reduced to the idle taunt that the —— mob-popularity 
of Mr. Giapstone would probably have attracted a still 
more numerous audience to menaces against half the 
institutions of the country. Lord Satispury achieved 
with brilliant success the more creditable and more diffi- 
enlt task of vindicating political and economic truths 
against the attacks of selfish or fanatical demagogues. Not 
for the first time he pointed out with characteristic force 
the disastrous consequences which will probably result 
from the anomalons doctrines exemplified in the Irish Land 
Bill. He seems not to have thought it worth while to 
answer the objection or taunt that the majority in the House 
of Lords, of which he is leader, allowed the Bill to pass. 
Neither Lord Sartssury nor any other serious statesman 
has at any time claimed for the House of Lords an equality 
of substantial power corresponding to the legal division of 
authority between the two branches of the Legislature. 
A Minister who offers at the public expense, or by exacting 
sacrifices from another class, great material benefits to the 
lower class of the community, goes far to enforce on his 
opponents the acceptance of a lavish and immoral policy. 
The Land Bill, from the time at which it was introduced, 
marked the lowest limit of concession on which the Irish 
tenant-farmers and their leaders wouldinsist. Abandonment 
by a Minister of the duty of rejecting unjust claims is like 
the letting out of waters. A wise and conscientious House 
of Lords would not have been justified in provoking a colli- 
sion both with the House of Commons and with the forces 


t the last flickers go on flickering and the desperate 
attempts renew themselves without the slightest symptom 
So it has been, and so it apparently will be, 
until Ireland is in open insurrection, when we shall pro- 
bably be told that this isa last flicker too. Mr. TReveryan 


irresistible superiority of force are nevertheless fully justi, 
fied in demonstrating on all suitable occasions the nature 
and extent of an evil which is now irrevocable. As Lord 
Sauispury clearly showed, the flow of capital is hopeless} 
diverted from Irish agriculture, though Mr. Bricuy ma. 
denounce the waste of inexhaustible water power, ang 
though Mr. Mircnett Henry, himself a liberal benefactop 
to agrarian industry, may argue in vain against the neglect 
of reclaimable bogs which might be profitably converted 
into fertile arable or pasture. 

In a few happy sentences Lord Sattspury gave the true 
answer to the hackneyed recapitulation by Mr. Bricnr ang 
his imitators of the supposed triumphs of the Liberal party, 
Neither the persons nor the principles are the same, though 
the style and title of Liberalism have devolved on the part 
which now holds office. It is, as Lord Satiszury gaj 
perfectly true that neither Whigs nor Tories wished either 
to repeal the Corn-laws or to introduce household suffi 
until they were urged by an impulse from without. Their 
concessions are not the most glorious part of their history, 
but both the great parties may justly claim the credit of 
having respected and cherished the great principles of the 
Constitution. It is a waste of time to compare the 
services to the country which have been respectively ren. 
dered by the predecessors of the present Ministers, and 
by the predecessors of Lord Sarisspury and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore. The practical Opposition, whatever may be its 
other merits, now discharges the primary duty of protecting, 
to the utmost of its power, the rights of property, the 
connexion of Church and State, and what remains of 
a political system in which the intelligent classes of the 
community exercised their proper function of taking a 
large part in the management of public affairs. On these 
points Lord Satispury spoke as a statesman, and not as a 
bigot. The political and moral advantages of a Church 
Establishment could not be more plainly or more tempe- 
rately stated. The severance of the Church from the 
State would encourage “the constant administration of 
“ unwholesome spiritual stimulants,” and a voluntary 
Church “ will not be subject to that modifying influence 
“ of the laity, so favourable to toleration and breadth, re- 
“ sulting from the influence which the Establishment con- 
“fers on the State.” It is well known that the less 
fanatical Presbyterians, even though they belong to other 
ecclesiastical connexions, agree with moderate politicians 
in their desire to maintain the Scotch Establishment. 
Lord Hartineton and the late Mr. Apam probably dis- 
covered some years ago that they miscalculated the wishes 
and interests of the most intelligent Liberals, when the~ 
offered to sacrifice the Scotch Church to the suppose. 
interests of their party. 

Lord Sauissury’s contention that the present policy of 
the Liberal party is of a revolutionary character is sup- 
ported bya letter from a Cabinet Minister which was 
about the same time published. Mr. Cuamper.atn’s col- 
leagues may not be responsible for every phrase which he 
may employ, but they must be supposed to approve or to 
tolerate the sweeping declarations by which from time to 
time he asserts his consistency and independence. A year 
or two ago he had sufficient influence to postpone for 
some months the suppression of anarchy in Ireland on 
the pretext that force was no remedy for disorder. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s announcement that the Procedure Rules 
were designed to accelerate vast legislative innovations 
was afterwards justified by the discovery that the power 
of closing debates had been sought for the purpose, not 
of suppressing obstruction, but of shortening ordinary 
debate. It is generally supposed that Mr. CHamBERLAIN 
enjoys the confidence of Mr. Guapstoyg, who has certainly 
not disavowed any of the opinions or inteutions which he 
has expressed. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN now informs the Liberal 
electors of Wigan that the limitation of freedom of 
debate, or, as he calls it, the recovery by the House 
of Commons of its power and influence, will be used 
to promote important social and political reforms. It 
may be remarked that social reforms are not within the 
legitimate scope of Parliamentary action; and, indeed, 
the only social reform which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seems at 
present to contemplate is an arbitrary redistribution of 
property. He proceeds to mention as among the most 
urgent of his proposed reforms “a thorough review of the 
“ existing land system, anda fall and complete redistri- 
“bution of political power.” A thorough review of the 
existing land system means the partial expropriation of 
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of Irish turbulence and discontent. Those who yielded to 


owners, and perhaps the introduction of the French law of 
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uocession, by which the land would gradually be split up 
into small freeholds. If the larger scheme is in contempla- 
on, it would be fatal to the tenant-farmers, who are pro- 
pably first to be bought off by a gratuitous gift of tenant- 
right. It would, indeed, be an important social change 
to confiscate in whole or in part the property of 
Jandowners ; and it would be interesting to learn whether 
Lord Harrincton or Mr. colleagues and 
isans in the House of Lords really desire an arbi- 
agrarian revolution. Since the passing of the Settled 
Estates Bill there is no economic reason for the predatory 
measures which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN vaguely threatens. The 
application of political power to the accomplishment of 
social innovations is the vest of abuses. It was not 
without reason that Lord Sauissury protested against the 
vicious precedent which has been established in Ireland. 
The just and complete redistribution of political power 
will consist in the practical exclusion from participation in 
blic affairs of all sections of the community except the 
working classes. It is to this end that democratic agitators 
have long been directing their efforts; and they have not 
failed to profit by the facilities which were afforded by the 
institution of household suffrage in boroughs and of secret 
voting. When the Radicals, asin the well-known Scotch 
game, are urging the stone to its goal, enlightened Whigs 
are always eagerly running ahead to sweep away the dust 
which might impede its progress. Lord Harrinaroy, who 
probably desires neither a violent change in the proprietary 
condition of land nor a complete redistribution of political 
power, was so obliging when he was Liberal leader as to 
anticipate the wishes of his revolutionary allies by pledg- 
ing the party to the enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourers, for the purpose of excluding both landlords and 
tenants from all share in county representation. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN proposes to continue the movement by an ar- 
rangement of electoral divisions which will effectually exclude 
the upper and middle classes from political life. Half 
a dozen honest Liberals will probably endeavour with Mr. 
Fawcett to give some artificial protection to minorities; 
butit isidleto acknowledge the paramount right of the mul- 
titude to despotic power and at the same time to seek to 
hamper its action, Mr. CuaMBEeRLAIN and his friends in 
Birmingham allow their opponents no fraction of a share 
in the privileges which have been confiscated by the 
Caucus. A dissentient from the dominant political creed is 
in the model democratic community more effectually 
disabled than a Roman Catholic before the passing of 
the Relief Act. The Irish Roman Catholic voters re- 
turned many members to Parliament. The Conservatives, 
including probably at least half of the higher class of 
residents and men of business, have no representatives in 
the Birmingham Corporation. Against the tyranny of 
democratic monopolists it may be impossible to contend ; 
but, while freedom of speech still remains outside, if not 
within, the walls of Parliament, it is well that eloquent 
orators should protest in tones which ensure a hearing. It is 
true that ina Scotch town Mr. Giapstone would be followed 
by a larger retinue than Lord Satisbury while he courted the 
Pep iticss and stimulated the cupidity of the mob. It well 
comes a conscientious opponent of his policy to appeal 
to the conscience and to the deliberate judgment of a more 
limited community. The defenders of the Constitution, of 
liberty and property, may too probably be outvoted; but 
they will fall with honour, while the revolutionary faction 
will incur the ignominy of having destroyed the noblest 
political fabric known to history. 


ARABI'S DEFENCE. 


being put on his trial Arant has secured the 
advantage of telling his story in his own way to the 
English public. His counsel, Mr. Broapiey, has sent to 
the Nineteenth Century a translation of the written defence 
which Arast has drawn up for the guidance of his 
advisers, and Mr. Broapizy has prefaced this communica- 
tion by some very free remarks on the Kuepive, and a 
stroug statement of his own conviction that ARABI is a 
trne patriot and a most honourable man. The defence of 
his conduct, drawn up by ARaBI, is composed with spirit 
and intelligence ; but the favourable impression it prodaces 
is much weakened by the complete uncertainty in which it 
leaves the reader as to what portions of it are somewhat 
near the truth and what portions of it are wholly 
untrue. Where the statement falls in with facts 


otherwise known it may easily be accepted. Where 
it contradicts facts otherwise known it may be as 
easily rejected. But in a large measure it deals with 
matters as to which no independent material for ac- 
cepting or rejecting them exists; and then the reader 
can do nothing, except keep his judgment in suspense. 
At the same time, there must always be a suspicion of un- 
truth attaching to every part of a statement some parts of 
which are manifestly untrue. For example, Arabi repre- 
sents his restoration to office after the crisis following on 
the ultimatum of England and France as due to the free, 
unbiassed, and patriotic pleading in his favour of Suntan 
Pasua and other leading Notables and merchants. We 
know that this is totally untrue, and that Arabi was only 
restored to office because he had threatened to kill every 
one who opposed his wishes. As we know this to be un- 
true, it is impossible to say how far any of his repre- 
sentations as to the character of the support he re- 
ceived can be accepted. Those who joined him may 
have acted from patriotism or they may have acted 
from fear. Then, again, Arabi positively states that 
not a gun was added to the fortifications of Alexandria, 
not a position was strengthened. Everything was exactly 
as.it had been in the days of Menemwer ALI, and nothing 
more was done at the forts than was ordinarily done to 
keep them in repair in peace. This is a most extraordinary 
statement. All the effective guns at Alexandria were of a 
very modern type, and Lord Atcester did not fire a shot 
until he had ascertained beyond doubt that new fortifica- 
tions were being constructed. It is true, on the other 
hand, that these palpable misstatements so far increase the 
interest of the defence generally that they show the 
document to be a genuine one. There is a childish and 
Oriental simplicity in this introduction of perfectly un- 
necessary untruths which gives a flavour of artlessness to 
the narrative. If we cannot carry away any certainty as 
to what we ought to believe, we at any rate have the 
satisfaction of believing that we have really got before us 
what ARaBI wishes us to believe. 

The strongest part of the defence is that in which 
Arai deals with the question whether he can in any 
proper sense be called a rebel. He goes over the whole 
ground of his relations with the Sutran, and states that 
from first to last everything he did was known to the 
Sutran and approved by him, or, at any rate, never dis- 
approved. The SvuLran enjoined him to ignore the 
Kuepive, and defend Mahomedan territory against all 
foreigners. Arabi obeyed, regularly reported to Constan- 
tinople every measure he took in obedience to the 
Su.tan’s orders, was decorated after the massacre for his 
exemplary conduct, and never received warning or reproof 
from Constantinople. This statement is consistent with 
documents that have been published, and with the whole 
conduct of the Porte from beginning to end. Anant 
also goes over the familiar story of the conduct of 
the Kuepive before, during, and after the bombard- 
ment. Here there can be no doubt as to his accu- 
racy, for the story the Kuzpive has told is practically 
the same. The Kuepive at first treated the intervention 
of England as the intervention of enemies. He vowed 
that he personally would carry his rifle in the ranks of 
those who were prepared to resist the landing of the infi- 
del andthe foreigner. The charge which he made against 
Arabi was that Arabi did not fight the English at Alex- 
andria as long as he might have fought them and ought to 
have fought them. Then the Kuepive made peace with 
the English, and ordered Arasi to discontinue the war. 
AnaBi declined to obey the new instructions given him, 
and insisted on continuing the war on his own account. 
This he owns was an act of rebellion against the Kaxzpive, 
or rather would have been such an act if there had been 
a Khedive against whom to rebel. But he contends 
that the Kuepive, by desisting from a war which the 
Suttan had ordered to be waged, and by taking on 
himself to decide a question which no one but the 
Sutran could decide, had forfeited his office, and had 
ceased to be Khedive. The highest and most expert 
authorities at Cairo told him that this was the right 


.view of the sacred law, and it is not very easy to say that 


they were wrong. It is almost impossible to say what, 
according to Western ideas, are the legal relations of the 
KueEpIve to the Suttan; but it seems not unnatural that 
Mahomedans should think that when the Sorran orders 
a war to be made, and has not sanctioned its termination, 
to go on with the war after a Pasha has ordered it to stop, 
is not to rebel against the Pasha, but to obey the Sunray. 
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As between himself and the English, Arast maintains 
that being at war with them under the directions of the 
Cairn, he conducted the war ina very proper and irre- 
proachable manner. He respected the Canal, treated his 
few prisoners well, and did his best to prevent or punish 
the massacre of Christians. When he was beaten he con- 
sidered the situation entirely from the point of view of a 
general. He would not protract a useless struggle ; he 
ordered his followers to lay down their arms, and sur- 
rendered himself to his conquerors. He altogether ignores 
the story tbat on his first arrival at Cairo after Tel-el- 
Kebir, he urged that Cairo should be burned and a desperate 
resistance made, and that he was overruled by those with 
whom he conferred. This story may be true or not. There 
is no very strong corroborative evidence of its truth ; but, 
on the other hand, Aras so evidently only says what it 
suits him to say, that his silence is no disproof of the 
truth of the story. But, in the main, his contention that 
he carried on the war fairly may be accepted, and if his 
general position is regarded as he claims it ought to be 
regarded, and he is looked on as a general of the 
Sutray’s army, obeying the Sunran’s orders, and merely 
beaten in a fair fight, and then a prisoner of war 
because he was so beaten, his guilt as a rebel cer. 
tainly seems of a very small and technical kind. The 
English Government cannot openly admit that this is 
a true description of ARaBi’s position, for to admit this 
is to admit that the SuLran committed an act of war 
against England, of which England chose to take no 
notice. But, at the same time, if it believes th Arabi 
was throughont acting with the SuLran’s approval, nust 


allow this belief to limit within very narrow bounds any 
punishment that may be supposed to attach to the crime | 


of rebellion against the Kaxpive. With regard to the 
much more serious charges of murder and arson, ARABI 
hardly condescends to refute them. He asserts that he had 
nothing to do with the massacres of Alexandria, except to 
try to stop them, and to punish those who deserved to be 
punished tor them. The burning of Alexandria was, he 
says, entirely the work of the Bedouins, who were 
hanging about in the hope of plunder, and on whose 
aid the Kuepive had a short time previously relied 
to put down his regular army. Here, again, his 
statement carries with it no conviction, one way or 
the other. He goes back to the old supposition that 
the massacre arose out of an accidental quarrel be- 
tween a Maltese and an Arab, and passes by all the 
evidence of premeditation which has been subsequently 
collected. In defending himself against the charge of 
burning Alexandria he has recourse to the weak argu- 
ment that he could not have ordered the fire, as no one 
would have obeyed such an order unless he had given it in 
writing, and this he is quite safe in saying he never did. 
This kind of defence is not really inconsistent with what 
an Oriental conscious of guilt might say who thought that 
to pass over the evidence of premeditation was to get rid 
of it, and who had given oral orders which he thought 
could not be proved against him. On the other hand, it 
is not out of keeping with what an Oriental might say 
who was innocent and thought that the first things that 
occurred to him to urge in his defence would suttice for 
others as they sufficed for him. Wedo not know at the 
end of Arani’s defence much more of his real history than 
we knew before he began; but he leaves us with an in- 
creased persuasion that his real: history will never be 
known, and that legal proof of his guilt, if he was guilty, 
will scarcely be forthcoming. 


THE FAILURE OF THE LAND AND ARREARS ACTS. 


py ate the past ten days events of much importance, 
independent of the renewal of crime in Dublin, have 
occurred to show the faults and failures of Mr. GLapsronx’s 
Irish policy. The expiry of the time of grace under the 
Arrears Act, and the discussion of that subject which 
Mr. Parnei towards the end of last week brought on in 
the House of Commons; the arbitrary withdrawal of the 
Court valuers under the Land Act by the Government, and 
the discussion on that subject brought on by Mr. Gissoy, 
have thrown much light on the working of the two Acts. 
The speech of the founder of the Land League at Navan 
has shown how great is the probability that both, even if 
working according to the most sanguine expectations of 
their framers, will be almost entirely powerless to secure 


the end which both profess—the lessening of Irish discon. 
tent. But the two discussions just referred to 
almost as interesting by comparison as intrinsically, Jy 
the first Mr. Guapsrone assumed an attitude which, to 
those who have not mastered his curious idiosyne 
appears to have been the cause of much satisfaction. It wag 
undoubtedly satisfactory that the demands of the Parnel. 
lite party for an extension of the Arrears Act were resisted, 
But it became almost certain to those who knew Mr 
GtapsTonE that this refusal meant the near approach of g 
corresponding concession which would more than neutral. 
ize its value. With regard to the Arrears Act itself, ig 
requires no political sympathy one way or the other tg 
discern the mischievous effect of the proposed extension, 
The sole excuse put forward for the Act, even by its most 
ardent supporters, was the importance of settling the 
question. The postponement of a settlement does away 
with that excuse altogether. If the tenant is unable to pay 
the moderate instalment required when he is fush of money 
in autumn with the returns of his harvest in his pocket, he 
certainly will not be able to pay it in spring, with the 
expenses of the winter behind him and the cost of culti- 
vation to face. It is, indeed, but too likely that the 
majority of those who are in arrear either cannot or will 
not pay im any circumstances. That might have been 
a valid reason against passing the Act; it is certainly 
no valid one for extending its provisions as to time. 

The inevitable sop by which, in accordance with their 
precedents and priuciples, the Government were bound to 
atone for their refusal to comply with Mr. Paryett’s 
' demand, was duly made by the suspension of the system 
of Court valuers. -Mr. TREVELYAN deserves commisera- 
tion for the part which he had to play on this oc 
casion. His own speech contained everything that is 
necessary for the condemnation of the step which it 
defended. He had to admit that a measure recom- 
mended by the Land Commissioners was being rescinded 
by the Government. He had to allow that the impu 
tations of partiality made against the valuers were 
totally groundless. He had to confess that he had 
“considered it his duty to reassure the minds of the 
“tenants.” The objections to the step which the Govern- 
ment have taken were put with much force by Mr. Gipson 
and Mr. Piunxet, Lord Grorce Haminton and Lord Jony 
Mayyers. Bat Mr. Trevetyan was his own worst assailant. 
The excuse made for the great powers committed to the 
, Land Commission was originally the importance of making 

it strong. It does not strengthen a tribunal to alter 
, arrangements which it has declared advisable, if not 
' necessary, by a stretch of the power of the purse. The 
justification of the Land Act itself was found in the fact 
that it was necessary to save the Irish tenant from 
himself by appointing fair rents. Mr. Trevetyan has 
to announce that machinery which he pronounces abso- 
lutely fair is to be discontinued because it fails to 
give satisfaction, not to the Land Commission or the 
Government, but to one of the parties concerned, 
which party is thus made a Court of Appeal in its 
own cause. The excuses made for the abolition of the 
Court valuer remind the reader of the days of the Popish 
Plot. Asstaunch Protestants then protested that judges 
“ stifled the Plot,” so the tenants’ advocates protest that 
the Land Commission is starving the Bill. The Bill, it 
is said with perfect truth, but some effrontery, was made 
to satisfy the tenants only; the Court valuer interferes 
with the process; let him be abolished. So the Sub- 
Commissioner is once more to be in his glory, and the 
melancholy decline from twenty-three per cent. of reduc- 
tion in the hands of laymen to seventeen in the hands of 
experts will, it is hoped, be checked. 

But the speech of Davirr (to which, days after its 
delivery, Mr. TreveLyan had not had time to attend) is 
in reality a more important matter than either of 
these. The address which the notorious founder of the 
Land League delivered at Navan, under the especial 
patronage of Dr. Nutty, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Meath, equals, if it does not exceed, in violence 
the most violent utterances of the early Land League 
campaigns. The subject was the threatened distress in 
certain districts of Ireland this winter. ‘“ The lying Eng- 
“lish press,” said Mr. Davitt courteously, “ attributed 
“this distress blasphemously to over-population and bad 
“ seasons.”’ But the real causes were landlordism and the 
laying down of the land in grass. Unless there was new 


legislation, “ the time would surely come when Donegal 
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«and Connemara would march down on and take pos- 
«session of the rich soil of the depopulated plains. 
“ Neither Mr. Parnett nor himself would ever beg again 
« for an Irish famine.” “If the tenant-farmers will pay 
« rent that should go to feed their children, let them die, 
«and Ireland and hamanity would be well rid of such a 
«coward race.” “If Mr. Grapstone did not apply the 
“surplus of the arrears estimate to feed the people, 
“Jet no rent be paid from November to May.” ‘ There 
« was neither finality, honesty, nor peace in the Land 
« Act.’ “ Let Irish landlordism perish while the exe- 
“erations of the damned form its fitting requiem, and 
“may the hate and vengeance that have been born 
“of its accursed acts sink with it into the depths of an 
“infamous and everlasting oblivion!” Now the natural 
tendency of Englishmen is to look on rant of this kind 
with amused and tolerant contempt. But it must be 
remembered that it is the language which the lower class 
of Irishmen understand and relish. The advice which is 
enforced with adjectives and substantives such as those 
just quoted (which are by no means the strongest in the 
speech) is the advice which they are most likely to take. 
And this advice, when the flowers of Mr. Davirt’s rhetoric 
are stripped off, simply comes to this :—“ Accept the Land 
“Act merely as an instalment; do not think of falfilling 
“your part of the bargain which it imposes upon you, 
“whenever that part becomes burdensome; make up 
“your minds to have done with landlordism, and at 
“every opportunity raise and carry out the No Rent 
“ery.” The man who urges this advice is the man who 
has urged it before, and who has seen it (thanks to 
Mr. Giapstone and English Liberalism of the modern 
type) successfully carried out in part already. When 
Davirr says that the late measures of concession were 
made only when the League “ had seized Irish landlordism 
“by the throat with the iron grasp of serried organization, 
“ and compelled it to disgorge some of the rack-rent plunder 
“of the people of Ireland,” the bombast and fustian of 
the style does not prevent the matter from being perfectly 
exact and true. 
sibly at least, induced Mr. Giapstone and his followers to 
assist in making landlordism disgorge, instead of choking 
off Mr. Davitt and his friends, will stretch, if not fully to 
Mr. Davitt’s length, at any rate very near it. All who 
know Ireland (an all which apparently does not include 
those who write on the subject in the English Radical press) 
know that Irish tenants may, with insignificant exceptions, 
be divided into two classes—one composed of those who 
need no reduction of rent; the other of those whom no 
reduction of rent willever permanently help. To each class 
Davitt appeals forcibly. But the present point is that these 
incitements to a renewal of the campaign are delivered at 
the very moment of a fierce attack by the Irish party of 
action. The revolvers and swordsticks of the Dublin 
roughs are scarcely such formidable weapons as Mr. 
Davirr’s tongue criticizing Mr. Guapsronr’s acts. On 
Gladstonian principles there is no reason why there should 
not be a new Land League, a new war of boycotting and 
no rent, a new reduction of the already reduced landlord’s 
share of his property. There is no finality in the Laud 
Act; Mr. Davirr cannot pronounce that unpleasant fact 
more forcibly than truly. But so long as he and others, 
whether their expressions on the subject are decided to be 
indictable or not, have the excuse of the general policy 
pursued by Mr. Giapstone’s Government, they will con- 
tinue so to speak guardedly or unguardedly, and their words 
will continue to have effect. Proceedings against them 
are useless, while such acts as the interruption of the 
system of Court valuation are continued. 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS. 


M® THURLOW WEED, who died at an advanced age 
some weeks ago, was so well known in the United 
States, and especially in New York, that his name was at 
one time familiar to many Englishmen. He had retired for 
several years from active interference in politics, and his 
ublic services were not of a nature tosecure to him any 
ting fame. His death at the moment when his party 
was apparently collapsing after a long tenure of power, 
is at least one with which some remarks on American 
politics may be not inappropriately connected. Mr. Weep, 
though he was considered in his timo the most skilful of 
party managers, was not one of the disreputable adven- 


What is more, the doctrines which, osten- 


turers who have often conducted similar business. He 
never attained, and probably never desired, any higher 
promotion than a seat in the State Senate at Albany, and 
he was never accused of corruption as a local legislator, 
or in any other capacity. His pride was gratified by the 
exercise of power, while he was indifferent to the rank and 
emolument of office. The class to which Mr. Wesp be- 
longed is not unknown in England, for Parliamentary 
Whips and their agents frequently extend their activity 
from the management of parties in the House of Com- 
mons to the manipulation of elections. In the last century 
Secretaries of the Treasury reckoned among their duties 
the distribution of bribes; but in modern times they 
have confined themselves to more legitimate or more 
decorous modes of influence. The late Mr. ADAM was 
a highly respectable organizer of majorities; and, in- 
deed, some of his admirers have attributed to his 
ingenuity the success of his party at the last general 
election. In a former generation Mr. Extice delighted 
to boast, and in his later years probably with some 
exaggeration, of his share in the task of passing the 
Reform Bill. He had persuaded himself that he invented. 
the cry of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
“the Bill,” and it was more certain that he conducted: 
with extraordinary skill the personal negotiations with. 
which Lord Grey and Lord ALTHoRP could not properly have 
meddled. Mr. WrEp may be more fitly compared to Mr. 
Ectice’s favourite assistant and ally, Mr. Josera Parkes. In 
his earlier years Mr. Parkes was one of the zealous Birming- 
ham politicians who at one time vainly invited an accom-. 
plished soldier to take the lead of an armed rebellion. 
After the Reform Bill, Mr. Parkes subsided into the more 
harmless occupation of providing candidates with con- 
stituencies, and constituencies with candidates, and in case 
of need of conducting the petitions of defeated Liberals, or 
their defence when they had been elected in questionable 
circumstances. Like Mr. Weep, Mr. Parkes was in- 
variably loyal to his party, which he had probably taught 
himself to identify with the country. 


The most conspicuous fonction which Mr. 
WEED at any time discharged was informal, and in the 
result unsuccessful. The Kepublican party, with the ap- 
proval of the Government, sent him to England on a kind 
of diplomatic mission for the purpose of discouraging 
schemes which were erroneously thought to be in contem- 
plation for the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. 
The English Government had steadily resisted the pressare 
in this direction which was applied by Napoteon III. ; and, if 
any of its members favoured the Southern cause, they were 
controlled by anadverse majority in the Cabinet. Mr. Wzep’s 
embassy was rather to the people than to the Government, 
and it was both ill-judged and useless. Those who cordially 
sympathized with the North and with the Republican 
party needed no persuasion, and Mr. Weep was ill qualified” 
to conciliate the numerous class which was irritated by 
incessant displays of American ill-will. Mr. Wersp be- 
longed to the party which had applauded the seizure of 
the passengers on the Trent; he was intimately connected 
with the portion of the New York press which devoted its 
energies to vituperation of England, and he had himself 
alwaysostentatiouslyshared the valgar prejudicesagainst the 
mother-country. Accordingly his visit to Eugland did no 
good, though it was probably harmless. A popular and 
melodramatic preacher who was despatched about the 
same time on a similar errand experienced equal failure. 
Neither Mr. Weep nor Mr. H. W. Beecner had any 
knowledge of English character and taste. The feeling 
which then prevailed among the higher class of English. 
men has often been misunderstood or misrepresented. In 
the early part of the straggle, the subjugation of the South 
was not regarded on either side the Atlantic as probable. 
It appeared that the war involved unnecessary bloodshed, 
and too much credence was given to the loud professions 
of the Federal Government that it had no purpose of 
interfering with slavery. After a time the enormous armies 
and the vast outlay of the North proved its determination 
to maintain at any sacrifice the integrity of the Union. 
As a well-known American resident in England said, 
We must succeed, because, if they continue to resist, they 
will all be killed. Similar arguments indaced many early 
critics of the war to wish that the South would discon- 
tinue a struggle which could have only one result. During 
all stages of the conflict appeals to the democratic 
sympathies of Englishmen were either superfluous or 
useless. It would have been impossible to increase the 
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devotion to American interests of such politicians as Mr. 
Bricut ; and his habitual opponents well knew that the 
cause of the North was identified with English Radicalism. 


The Republican party perhaps deserved its twenty years’ 
lease of power by its maintenance of the cause which 
was both patriotic and ultimately victorious in the Civil 
War. It is still doubtful whether law and constitutional 
right were not on the side of the South; and there is at 
least no doubt that its heroic resistance to superior force 
was in a great measure prompted by the most conscien- 
tious motives; but it would scarcely have been for the 
good of the whole community that the Union should have 
been divided into two; and it happened that the North 
was compelled to grant emancipation to the slaves as a 
condition of its own conquest of the Confederacy. The 
Republican managers and leaders had the merit and good 
luck to be on the winning side, which was also, on the 
whole, the right side. Mr. WEED, as one of their number, 
found, while his strength lasted, a congenial field for the 
activity which he displayed when the Democrats, by 
means of their Southern alliance, controlled the Union. 
If he had failed in amateur diplomacy, he served his party 
well as a journalist and as an election manager. The art 
of directing primary Assemblies and Conventions is only 
acquired by long practice coinciding with natural aptitude. 
It is necessary to nominate candidates who are neither too 
obscure nor too well known, for notoriety sometimes in- 
dicates an accumulation of jealousy and ill-will. Rich 
members of the party must receive their due share of office 
and patronage in exchange for liberal contributions. There 
is, for the most part, little difficulty in selecting orators who 
may render the party commonplaces agreeable, and they also 
must be paid by office or by promises of future promo- 
tion. The Republicans, on their accession to power, had 
much reason to thank their opponents and predecessors for 
the invention of the system which has ever since formed 
the principal element in American politics. The custom 
of giving all minor offices to partisans, on the condition 
that a percentage of their salaries shall be contributed for 
the expenses of elections, renders the services of profes- 
sional managers important, and indeed indispensable. It 
is impossible to give places to all members of the majority ; 
and it is the business of such politicians as Mr. Weep to 
distribute the prizes in some equitable or plausible 
manner. 

Mr. Herperr Srencer has lately remarked, as many less 
eminent travellers had observed before him, that the 
managers of caucuses and conventions have usurped the 
powers which are supposed to be inalienably vested in the 
people. There is no reason to regret the partial correc- 
tion of the evils which would result from the direct and 
active sovereignty of numbers. Many American politicians 
are, unlike Mr. Weep, liable to be corrupted; and they are, 
as a class, almost inaccessible to disinterested enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, they are seldom violent or extravagant ; 
and they are too much occupied with their regular business 
toengagein revolutionary schemes. Almost every American 
can perform the routine duties of a petty office, though 
the public service would be better performed by permanent 
and disinterested officials. A cool and experienced veteran 
who has long outlived subversive tendencies is on all 
accounts preferable to a restless and wordy demagogue. 
In an American election there is scarcely any excitement, 
except that which is caused by interest in the success of 
particular persons or of parties. When a primary Assembl 
chooses delegates to a Convention, it knows that it will 
have nothing further to do with the business which may 
be transacted, and it is therefore difficult to feel an active 
interest in future proceedings. Nominations by a party 
almost always excite more attention than the ultimate 
struggle of parties, except perhaps in such cases as 
the recent defeat of the Republicans by the ad- 
versaries whom they had almost ceased to fear. It 
is probable that the Democrats, if they hereafter control 
the Legislature and Administration, will make some more 
or less serious effort to redeem the pledges which have so 
often and so vainly been given by Republicans. The pro- 
mised reform of the Civil Service, while it would probably 
improve the methods of transacting public business, would 
be chiefly important in its political results. It isat present 
difficult to understand what would become of the large 
and active class of politicians if places were no longer 
given by favour. There are seldom in the United States 
exciting issues such as those which were successively 


raised during and after the Civil War. It would matter 


little whether one of the great parties possessed 
majority in Congress, or placed its representative in the 
Presidential chair, if the Government and the Senatg 
had nothing to give away. The holders and expectant 
holders of office are numerous and powerful, and the 
will resist to the utmost of their skill a project which 
would, if it were accomplished, deprive some of them of g 
livelihood and all of an occupation and an object in life, 
It is, nevertheless, possible that the professed opinion of 
all politicians, and the sincere convictions of impartial 
patriots, may sooner or later produce the result which hag 
been long and vainly contemplated. In a new state of 
things the political managers of the last generation would, 
if they survived, find their occupation gone. No such 
= on disturbed the respected old age of Mr. Tuurtow 
EED. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


L is not easy to estimate with any approach to accuracy 
the results of the elections for the London School 
Board. The division between official and opposition can. 
didates was not at all precisely drawn; and, even among 
those who rested their claims to support on their accept- 
ance or rejection of the Board’s policy, there was often as 
much difference as between those who were avowedly 
pitted against one another. If any reasonable friend of 
elementary education had been commissioned to construct 
out of the list of candidates a good working Board, he 
would have taken his men indifferently from both sides, 
On the whole, the opposition appears to be stronger in 
the new Board than in the old one, although the work. 
ing majority is still where it was. It is encouraging, 
moreover, to notice that it has gained in character 
even more than in numbers. Mr. BoNnNEWELL’s rejec- 
tion for the City is, from this point of view, a most 
fortunate incident. In Sir Ricuarp Hanson the City rate. 
payers have found a representative who will do his best 
to carry out the objects for which School Boards were 
created, without making the consequent tax on the com- 
munity greater than in the long run it can be expected or 
ought to be asked to bear. If the ratepayers of West- 
minster had been as well advised as those of the City, they 
would have given Mr. BoNNEWELL a companion in mis- 
fortune in Mr. Ross. Why the tactics which were so 
decisively condemned in one metropolitan constituency 
should in another have proved a title to the headship of 
the poll must remain a local puzzle. In Mr. Sypvey 
Buxton the Board loses a useful member ; and Mr. Georce 
Porter, who may be supposed to know something of 
the wishes of working-men, is badly replaced by Dr. 
AveLING, who is returned as a pure Secularist. Chelsea 
sends a valuable recruit in Mr. BousFiELD, whose experi- 
ence as a Guardian of the Poor has convinced him 
that the Board has more to doin the way of getting the 
lowest class of children into their schools than it can 
possibly get through if it allows its attention to be 
diverted by more ambitious undertakings. In Finsbury 
and Southwark Mrs. Minter and Miss HeLen Taytor have 
been returned as “ anti-Ring” candidates. What the real 
ground of their opposition is is not very evident, and we 
shall hardly be wrong if we assume that it is largely 
prompted by personal dislikes. In Marylebone the friends 
of Mr. DicaLe and Mr. Barker claim for their candidates 
a peculiar readiness to accept all that is good in the policy 
of the late Board and to eschew nothing but what is evil. 
Mr. Dicete has not, we fancy, been hitherto remarkable 
for his nicety of discrimination in this respect; but he 
may by this time have learned that, in an administrative 
body, obstruction is altogether out of place. Mr. Corry’s 
defeat in Southwark has left Colonel Prenprraast the only 
Roman Catholic on the Board. Considering how many 
Irish children there are in London, and how distinct their 
circumstances and wants are from those of any other class, 
this is matter for regret. 

Besides the members who are classed as supporters of 
the general policy of the Board, there is a little group 
which goes beyond the rest of the majority in the advocacy 
of free schools. Mr. MircHett in Chelsea, Mr. Wurre iu 
Lambeth, Miss Taytor in Southwark, and Dr. Avewine in 
Westminster, have made this a prominent article in their 
several professions of faith, and as it enters more or less 
experimentally into the creed of several of those who are 
identified with the Board policy, it seems probable that 
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the free school party will bo stronger in the ew Board 
than it was in the old one. ; , t 
sacrificing the school fees now paid bythe children in attend- 
ance at Board schools, this change might not be very impor. 
tant. The principle that the poor are not to be expected to find 
the money for their children’s schooling has already been 

ized by the creation, first of the Parliamentary grant, 

and then of the Education rate. When three-fourths of 
the cost of a child’s education is paid by the community, 
it may not imply any very serious revolution to charge the 
remaining fourth to the community. But, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, very much more than this is in- 
yolved in the establishment of free schools. The voluntary 
energy which still relieves the School Board of the ele- 
mentary edacation of fialf the children of London will be 
entirely destroyed, and for the first time the Board will 
know what it is to fight the battle with ignorance single- 
handed. Even the poor reward which the advocates of 
free schools promise themselves would not really be reaped. 
It is alleged that, if there were no fees, it would be easier 
to get the poorest class of children to school. But it 
js not the fees that stand most in the way of this result. 
A payment of twopence a week is but a trifle by the side 
of the loss of the shilling or two which even a very small 
child will often contrive to earn in London. Among the 
very poor, children early become in a measure self-support- 
ing, and if every elementary school were thrown open 
free, the children attending them would still have to be fed 
by their parents instead of being left to feed themselves. 
It has been observed with some surprise in France that the 
law which makes all communal schools free is not specially 
popular in the poorest districts. The explanation is the 
same that has just been given. The parent who sends his 
child to school, whether he has to pay anything or not, is 
naturally grateful for the abolition of school fees. The 
rent who has hitherto evaded sending his child to school 
on the plea that he is too poor to pay anything has very 
mach less to be thankful for. As he did not pay the fees 
when they existed, he feels none the richer for their aboli- 
tion, while if the law is more rigorously enforced, and his 
child has really to go to school, he is decidedly the poorer. 
There is some ground for thinking that a sensible and 
steady opposition to free schools may obtain at least a 
negative support from some of the members who have 
been returned as supporters of the Board policy. If 
this is too much to hope, the decision will rest with the 

Education Department. If they refuse their consent, 
the School Board have no power to move in the mat- 


ter, and their veto could not be more properly exer- 


cised than in discouragement of a scheme which would 
upset the existing compromise between Board and volun- 
tary schools. 


Of course, there are many children already, and in pro- 
portion as the Board begins to overtake its work among 
the poorest classes there will xe more, whose parents will 
be either quite unable to pay fees, or so resolute in their 
resistance to the payment of them, as to make it almost 
useless for the Board to demand them. Cases like these 
will give abundant opportunities for the exercise of the power 
of remission. But to remit fees in any number of individual 
cases is very different from abolishing fees altogether. The 
one simply recognizes the fact that the parent is too poor 
to spare even twopence a week for his child’s education, 
the other implies that the education of children is the 
business of the community and not of the parent. The 
difficulties that await the Board in the process of getting 
the very lowest order of children to school do not de- 
pend on fees, and will not be materially lessened by any 
advance that may be made in the direction of free schools. 
It will not be an easy matter, without some more directly 
coercive machinery than has yet been introduced, to get at 
the boys who sell matches that will not light, or the girls 
who offer you faded violets. The tie between them and 
their parents is of far too slight a character to make it of 
any use to summon the parent because the child has 
played truant, while to instruct the police to seize them 
in the streets and bear them off to the nearest school 
is a method of action that in the present state of 
the law can hardly be resorted to with safety. As 
yet, however, it is not quite clear whether the London 
School Board has really made the most of the powers 
it already has. It is-a thankless business filling your 
schools with children who earn no grants and give in- 
finite trouble, and whom, in consequence, teachers are 
ordinarily disinclined to hunt up, even if they are willing 


| to admit them when they offer themselves. This, how. 
If it were only a question of ever, is the task that really lies before the new School 


Board, and by their success in accomplishing it they will 
be judged when their term of office has ran out. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


M& GLADSTONE, when introducing his scheme for 
Standing Committees to the House, did his best to 
make his creation look promising, useful, and practical. 
The penal rules to which the House has already assented are 
not considered by their author as of any great importance. 
They may do a little good, but they cannot do much. 
What is really to do good is lessening the work of the House 
by having Standing Committees. This invention ought, 
in the opinion of Mr. Giapstone, to be a most welcome one 
to many estimable members of Parliament. It will give 
work to men who are pining for work they cannot get, 
and it will loosen the tongues of men who are groaning 
under an enforced silence. Nor did Mr. Guapsroye in 
his opening statement contemplate any bounds to the 
usefulness of Standing Committees. hey would pro- 
vide for the wants of a nation of forty millions, and 
also of the different nationalities of which the nation is 
composed. Discussion and reflection soon lowered the 
tone of these glowing anticipations. When on Thursday 
night the first Resolution was adopted, the institution of 
Standing Committees had been cut down to the humble 
level of a very doubtful experiment, to be tried for a 
Session in the safest way and within the most modest 
sphere. The first point to be settled was the composition 
of the Committee, and the House, as Mr. GoscHen pointed 
out, had to choose between three principles on which this 
composition might be determined, There wasthe principle of 
constituting Standing Committees according to nationalities, 
the principle of leaving the decision of details to experts, 
and the principle of making each Committee a reflection 
of the House at large. The House would have nothing to 
do with Committees arranged according to nationalities or 
consisting of experts, and wished the Committees to be as 
much like itself as a part can ever be like the whole. This 
was in effect the scheme of the Government; but Mr. 
GtapstoneE had used language which seemed to mean that 
this mode of constituting Committees was only to last 
while the institution was in its infancy, and that when it 
had grown big and glorious, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
Committees would attend to the special business of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. He subsequently explained 
that, as usual, the real meaning of what he said was 
totally different from its apparent meaning. What he 
meant was not that Committees of a local composition 
would despatch local business; but that Parliament, 
being relieved of part of its general work by the as- 
sistance of Standing Committees, would have more time 
to give to local business. As it need not trouble itself 
with the details of a Bankruptcy Bill, it would get on 
faster with a Scotch Highway Bill. Mr. Parnett and his 
friends took advantage of Mr. GLADSTONE’s opening state- 
ment, and boldly proposed that one of the two Com- 
mittees that are to be constituted experimentally should 
be composed exclusively of Irish members, and deal with 
questions regarding Irish law and Irish trade. This was 
only reducing to its naked absurdity the proposal which 
Mr. Guapstove had seemed to favoar, if not absolutely to 
make. Mr. GiapsToNe ridiculed the proposal ; but he had 
himself to thank for the possibility of its being made in 
apparent harmony with his own ideas and wishes. 

The next point to be determined was what kind of Bills 
are to be referred to Standing Committees. It was made 
clear that no Bill of any class was to go as a matter of 
course to a Committee. A proposal that a Bill shall be 
referred to a Committee must be distinctly made and dis- 
tinctly accepted. This practically means that in each case 
the Government will declare that some one of its measures 
is of a kind that makes a reference to a Standing Com- 
mittee proper and desirable. But the House naturally 
wished to know what is the special nature of Bills that in 
the opinion of the Government makes it proper to refer 
them to a Standing Committee. After much discussion 
Mr. Gtapstong consented, at least provisionally, to ac- 
cept the criterion of the Bill not being a contentious 
Biil—that is, a Bill on which neither of the two great 
parties differed as a party from the other. Pressed to 
give instances, Mr. GLADSTONE stated that in the experi- 
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mental Session the Bills referred to Standing Committees 
would be a Bankruptcy Bill, a Patent Law Amendment 
Bill, and a Criminal Law Consolidation Bill, and possibly 
one or two measures of a similar character. It must be 
admitted that the Bills named are as proper to refer to a 
Standing Committee, so far as their general character 
goes, as any that could be mentioned. They are not 
party measures. The present Government took over 
the Criminal Consolidation Bill from its predecessors. 
Every year for many years the Government of the day 
has been promising a new Bankruptcy Act, and it is 
difficult to see how political opinions can have any- 
thing to do with patents. They are also measures 
on which the opinion of experts is valuable, and yet not 
too valuable. Lawyers and traders know much about 
bankruptcy, but they do not know everything. Non-trading 
and non-professional men are perfectly competent to form 
a sound opinion as to the penalties that should attach to 
misconduct in a bankrupt, the facilities for starting again 
that should be given to an honest insolvent, and the pre- 
cautions to be taken against a waste of assets. It may be 
added that no measares could be better calculated to bring 
into prominence the one advantage which Standing Com- 
mittees will have over Committees of the House. They 
will have at their command what the House has not—a 
skilled draftsman to express in appropriate and tech- 
nical language the decisions at which the Committee 
arrives, to see that new matter does not conflict with 
old, and to point out the modifications of other clauses 
which the alteration of any clause may render necessary. 
In a Criminal Law Consolidation Act it is especially 
desirable that every word should be duly weighed, 
and that the language used should be uniform, precise, 
and clear. It seld»m happens that those who have made 
the mastery of such a language the one business of their 
lives attain any great perfection in the art, but no one who 
has not had a long training can avoid makiug lamentable 
errors. Acts of Parliament are not expressed in a language 
at all resembling ordinary English. ‘hey are designed to 
be intelligible, not to the public, but to the judges. The 
one aim of the draftsman is that the decision of Courts 
shall be in accordance with the wishes ot the legislator, 
and this aim is defeated if there are patches of popular 
language introduced by the legislator into the technical 
language of the draftsman. : 


The last subject of discussion was the selection and pro- 
cedure of Standing Committees, and the Government 
probably took the best course open to it by deciding that 
the nomination both of the Committee and of its Chairman 
should be left to the Committee of Selection. The pro- 
cedure of Standing Committees is to be that of Select 
Committees, except that Standing Committees are not to 
sit at all when the House is sitting except with the leave 
of the House. When the Bill is reported any member may 
move that any part of the Bill may be recommitted, and 
the judgment of the whole House taken on it. In every 
respect except one the Bills mentioned by Mr. Grap- 
STONE are suited to Committees selected and proceed- 
ing as proposed. The one exception is that the Bills 
are all Bis which are pecaliarly within the province of 
lawyers, and the Committees will sit at times at which 
lawyers cannot attend. Otherwise the Bills are good Bills 
to send to Standing Committees. It will be comparatively 
easy to select fair and representative Committees to deal 
with them. There may be some jealousy on the part of 
mercantile constituencies which find that their represen- 
tatives are excluded from the Committee on bankruptcy ; 
but bankruptcy, although a matter affecting every mercan- 
tile community, does not affect any in a special manner, and 
as it is always regarded as a humble and rather unsavoury 
subject, constituencies may try to believe that their members 
were excluded, not because they were too small, but because 
they were too great. No one can think himself or his con- 
stituency slighted because he is not put on a Committee 
dealing with criminal law or patents, and as to the modest 
but ardent young Liberals for whom Mr. Guapstone pleaded, 
they will find enough work in getting up criminal or 
patent law to satisfy even their voracious appetites. When 
the Bills are reported there will not be any general disposi- 
tion to attempt to recommit any portion of them. They 
are all of too technical a character to offer much tempta- 
tion to dissect them, select a fragment, and insist on its 
being-discussed and changed by the Houso. The real ob- 
jection to the present proposal of the Government is not 
that the Bills mentioned are unsuited for reference to a 


‘was committed in broad daylight. 


Standing Committee, but that they are exceptionally ang 
accidentally well suited. An experiment will be tried which 
is not a fair experiment. If Standing Committees are 4, 
lighten the work of the House in a serious and satis 
factory way, they must deal with matters which are part] 
if not wholly, contentious, which affect local interes, 
and excite local jealousies, which make Standing Com, 
mittees representatives of the House in the sense that the 
Bill can only be got through Committee by Governmey 
pressure, which will afford no special field for the energ; 
of silent workers, and which will stimulate the zeal] 
ingenuity of those who would wish to see the reported Bij] 
submitted in one point after another to the judgment ¢ 
the House. It may very possibly happen that at the eng 
of next Session the House may know nothing more of the 
probable working of Standing Committees as a permanen; 
and enlarged institution than is known now. 


UNPROTECTED LONDON. 


M* JUSTICE HAWKINS has been busy during part 

of this week in trying several cases of great public 
importance. They are so partly because they have to do 
with the comfort and safety of some four millions of 
people, and partly because they disclose a very singular 
defect in the administration of the criminal law. here 
are parts of London in which it is not safe for any one 
who is not accustomed to defend his property and his life 
by means of his own devising to walk about at any hour 
of the twenty-four. These districts are not any recognized 
thieves’ dens, any blind alleys, any of those courts into 
which, as the story commonly goes, the police only ven. 
ture in couples. ‘They are broad open thoroughfares like 
Whitechapel ; neighbourhoods presumed to be respect. 
able even to dulness, like Islington ; streets placed in the 
centre of business London, like Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. The Whitechapel outrage—these offences have 
become so common that we are forced to import a familiar 
term from Ireland in order to describe them accurately— 
The three prisoners 
were shown to have seized an old gentleman by the neck, 
after which one of them kicked him in the back, while the 
other two butted at him in the stomach. When by this 
double process he was rendered properly helpless and ade- 
quately punished for having ever presumed to be anything 
else, they robbed him of such money as he had about him, 
In Henrietta Street, the victim was a gentleman going into 
his own house—having indeed, as the Judge pathetically 
put it, “his own latchkey in the door.” To any one 
brought up to regard an Englishman’s house as his castle, 
this especial situation would have appealed with over. 
powering force. The prisoners seem only to have felt that 
in another second their prey would be beyond their reach, 
and they at once struck him on the head, knocked him 
down, and got from him all they could. In another case 
an old cabdriver was picked out as the subject of the 
experiment. The London rough has completely emancipated 
himself from the tradition attributed to highwaymen of 
not plundering the poor. They regard a cabman going 
home with his day’s earnings as equally fair game with 
the owner of a four-in-hand. One of the prisoners went 
up to the old man, knocked him down, and put his hand 
in his pocket. The cabman was not going to be robbed 
without showing fight ; he seized his assailant by the hand 
which he found in his pocket, and tried to hold the owner. 
The pradence with which professional roughs go about 
their work was then markedly shown. They had taken 
care to come out against one old cabman four strong, and, 
by a simple division of labour into kicking and robbing, 
his pockets were soon cleared. 

All these cases, together with another of much the same 
character, were tried at the Central Criminal Court on 
Monday and Tuesday in this week, and they are but 
samples of cases which are tried at every session. In 
addition to these, there are a large number of cases 
hardly distinguishable from them which, from too great 
leniency on the part of the police magistrates, never come 
before the superior Courts at all. So long as these outrages 
were only committed in the East or North of London, it 
seemed useless to expect that any vigorous measures would 
be taken to put a stop to them. People who choose to live 
in Whitechapel or Islington must not expect to be as well 
protected as if they had the good taste to prefer a 
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pourhood farther to the West. An attack of this kind 


Garden, brings 
tted in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, g 
en closer home. It is not very far from Scotland 


ard itself, and in the season the market hard by is 
crowded with fashionable buyers. | There is now more 
chance, therefore, that the general insecurity of _London 
will take hold of official minds, and that something—not 
enough probably, but something—will be done to mend 
matters. Two of the directions in which improvements 
can be effected were indicated by Mr. Justice Hawkins 
when passing sentence on Tuesday. The first is that 
these cases should not be pitchforked into Court with- 
ont any assistance from the Public Prosecutor. High- 
way robbery with violence in a city like London is so 
daring and so serious an offence that no instance of it 
ought to escape the Public Prosecutor's notice. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins made some very strong observations on the 
negligence of the authorities, but they were not an atom 
strooger than the facts called for. Here, he said, were 
eleven persons charged with an offence of immense public 
concern, and not one of them had been prosecuted by the 
Government. On the other hand, offences of infinitely 
Jess public moment, such as breaking into empty houses 
or blowing open a window with a little gunpowder, 
are taken up by the Treasury, and presented to the 
Court with a proper array of solicitors and counsel. 
It really seems as though violence to the person was 
not only thought nothing of in comparison with vio- 
lence to property, bat was held to sanctify violence to 
property. It is wrong, of course, to steal; but, if 
ou must steal, steal like the strong-limbed brutal 
creatures beloved by Ovuma and the author of (Guy 
Livingstone. If you have not the hand of steel and the 
p like a vice that belonged to their heroes, at least 
show that you have a bull’s head and an ass’s hoof. Be 
not content with merely taking money; give the owner 
of it something to remember his loss by when the loss itself 
would be forgotten. Kick him about the head till he is 
senseless; butt at him in the stomach until you have in- 
flicted some incurable internal injury. So shall you 
merit that discriminating neglect which is the best evidence 
of the Pablic Prosecutor’s favour, and enjoy whatever ad- 
yantage can be derived from having the conduct of the 
case against you entrusted by the judge to a counsel who 
has not looked at the depositions. Of course it is silly to 
attribute such sentiments to so august a personage as the 
Public Prosecutor; the only excuse for doing so is the 
difficulty of conceving any other explanation of the omis- 
sion to take these cases in hand. Short of murder, what 
offence can be more serious than highway robbery with 
violence in the streets of the capital? When these things 
are done in Cairo or Constantinople, remonstrances 
are made by ambassadors or consuls, and the affair as- 
sumes quite an international importance. When they 
are done in London the Public Prosecutor, the officer 
specially charged with seeing that no important case suffers 
for want of his services, pays no attention to them. If 
there isa better way of accounting for his neglect than the 
one suggested, perhaps some one who knows it will be 
good enough to say what it is. 


The second method of guarding against a repetition of 
these offences is greater severity and uniformity of sen- 
tence. Upon the former head Mr. Justice Hawkins said 
some excellent things on Tuesday. It is only to be 
regretted that he should not have qualified himself for 
the blessing pronounced in Tate and Brapy on those 
who “know the right, nor only so, but strive to prac- 
“tise what they know.” He read out, with unction, the 
clause in the statute which gives the judge power, in 
addition to passing sentence of penal servitude, to order 
the person who is convicted of highway robbery with 
violence to be once, twice, or thrice privately whipped 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails with any number of strokes, not 
exceeding fifty at each whipping. But, instead of making 
use of this power, and sentencing the worst offenders to 
an aggregate whipping of a hundred and fifty strokes, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins merely warned them that future judges 
would, “in all human probability,” pass on fature 
offenders a seutence of flogging as well as that of penal 
servitude. These future judges will, at least. so Mr. 
Justice Hawkins says, deem the punishment he inflicted 
on Tuesday inadequate for repressing a very dangerous 
class of crime. Perhaps they will; but why did Mr. 
Justice Hawkins deem it adequate in the present cases ? 
He says that he should have ordered the greater num- 


ber of the prisoners to be flogged “ but for circum- 
“stances which I do not think it necessary to state to 
“you.” Whether they were stated to the prisoners 
or not does not much matter. If they were not to be 
flogged, it would have been better to say less about 
it than was actually said. But the public, for whose pro- 
tection the sentence actually passed is declared by the 
Judge to be “inadequate,” have surely some claim to be 
told why it is only future judges and not present judges 
who are to protect them adequately, and what the cir- 
cumstances are which induced Mr. Justice Hawkiys to let 
off these particular offenders more easily than he admits 
they deserved. 


é 


ENGLISH WORKMEN IN PARIS, 


A DEPUTATION of English workmen have been 
enjoying themselves—at least we will hope so—in 
Paris. Probably the expenditure would have seemed to 
them indefensible if some public project had not been asso- 
ciated with their journey. They went, therefore, as repre- 
sentatives of their class, and in that character they were 
received with natural effusion by some of those numerous 
societies which in France are always ready to put them- 
selves forward in a similar capacity. It is not often that 
the Federative Socialist Union has the chance of associat- 
ing itself with men who are really what they claim to be.. 
The French working-men have by this time pretty well 
found out what these Socialist organizations are really 
worth. But to a party of English Trade-Unionists travel- 
ling with an interpreter one Frenchman is as good as 
another. The Federative Socialist Union met them at 
the railway station, took them to their hotel, and after- 
wards entertained them at a banquet. What more was 
wanted to justify their pretensions If the men who find 
you a dinner and a bed are not good honest workmen, the 
breed must clearly have died out. It would be interesting 
to know whether the English Unionists had any suspicion 
as the banquet went on that they had fallen into strange 
company. Why should the visit of a party of English 
workmen to Paris be honoured by the display of “ two 
“large black banners”? Why, again, should the toast 
of the evening have apparently been not “The English 
“ Visitors,” but ‘“‘ The Proscripts of 1871"? It was only 
a form perhaps of the old sentiment, ‘“ Our Noble Selves ” ; 
but even then the words seem strangely chosen for a 
formula of welcome. The next best thing to seeing the 
wonder expressed in the English faces at what they saw 
and heard around them would have been to watch the dis- 
appointment of the Irench hosts as Mr. Suipron’s speech 
was interpreted to them. To entertain the representatives of 
the English proletariat and find them talking opportunism 
worthy of the bowryeoisie must have tried the patience of the 
most hospitable Socialist. Mr. Suiprov, it is said, “remarked 
“that differences of detail were no bar to harmony, and 
“ that on both sides of the Channel social and economic 
“ reforms would be effected by dint of common sense and 
“ experience.” M. Gampberra could not have said anything 
more unwelcome; indeed, it may be suspected that in that 
company M. Gamperra would have taken care to say 
nothing nearly so unwelcome. Of all distasteful words, 
common sense and experience are perhaps the most dis- 
tasteful to a French Communist, and to have them used 
by a guest in the innocent belief that he was merely 
uttering an appropriate commonplace must have been 
almost more than M. Jorrrin could endure. Indeed, it 
is not quite clear that Mr. Suirron was so innocent as 
he pretended to be. Possibly the black banners and 
the toast to the proscripts of 1871 had given him some 
notion what manner of men his hosts were; and he was 
not unwilling to make it plain, so far as he could do so 
civilly, that he was not of the same way of thinking. 

This is made all the more likely by his speech the next 
day at the “ Anglo-French demonstration wh favour of the 
“Channel Tunnel.” Here, again, Mr. Suirron kept care- 
fully to safe generalities. The Tunnel, he said, would be 
constructed as soon as public opinion was converted. That 
is a prediction with which the most convinced opponent of 
the scheme cannot quarrel. When the English public have 
changed their minds, and have accepted M. Caasert and 
M. Paut Brousse as better counsellors in this matter than 
old women like Lord WotsgE.ey, the Tannel will doubtless 
be made. Bat Sir Epwarp Wartktn’s efforts have not yet 
reduced us to this level, and he will probably have to 
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repeat them for some time before the desired conversion is 
brought about. The Federative Socialist Union seems to 
have had good cause to complain that Mr. Sutrroy, and 
not Mr. Fox, was the chief speaker on behalf of the visitors. 
Mr. Fox has been bat imperfectly reported in this country ; 
but when he conveyed to his hosts ‘‘thesympathy of English 
“artisans with Frenchmen’s efforts to throw off an incubus 
“ which existed in both countries,” there is not much doubt 
what he meant. The one thing which is common to the 
two countries is capital, and capital stands to a Socialist 
for the incarnation of the Evil Principle. In whatever 
else the heroes of 1871 may have failed, they succeeded, 
for the short time they were in power, in making short 
work of capital. There are other and more subtle ways 
of driving it from a country, a district, or a trade; but 
dynamite and petroleum are perfectly trustworthy agents. 
Probably Mr. Fox has not yet worked out in his own 
mind the methods by which the incubus is to be got rid 
of in England. All he has done at present is to gaze 
with unreasoning admiration at the men who tried to get 
rid of it in Paris in 1871. After a too brief interval, it 
descended upon them with all its old weight; but, when 
the effort is repeated, it will be on a larger scale and with 
better promise of success. M. Cuanert was there to 
assure Mr. Fox of this, and doubtless Mr. Fox believed 
him, A revolution is coming, M. Cuapert says, to which 
all previous revolutions will be as nothing. He showed 
some appreciation of the men before whom he was speaking, 
for he did not insist that this revolution should extend to 
England. Provided that the necessity of revolutionary 
initiative was conceded to Frenchmen, he was content to 
allow Englishmen to reach the same goal by a gentler and 
more circuitous road. Mr. Fox plainly fell into the snare, 
and avowed a sympathy with French Communists to which 
the wiser members of the deputation were careful to give 
no countenance. 


Sir Epwarp Warkin will perhaps represent the pro- 
ceedings at Sunday’s meeting as evidence of the profound 
interest which the working classes of both countries take 
in the accomplishment of his project. We have seen that 
the English workmen kept to safe generalities, and the 
arguments of the French speakers are not exactly of the 
kind which is likely to make the Tunnel popular in 
England. No doubtif there were no regular armies left 
on the Continent we might regard the weakening of our 
insular position with indifference. But the language used 
by M. Féurx Pyar and M. Jorrrin does not bring the 
abolition of regular armies at all nearer. Even if foreign 
wars were at an end and questions of foreign policy 
retained only an historical interest, the possessors of pro- 
perty would be no more disposed than they are now to 
see that property withdrawn from them. To whatever 
else mankind may grow indifferent, it is certain that they 
will not long submit to see themselves robbed. So long as 
there are Communists in Paris there will be an army: in 
France, and France is as yet the only country in Europe in 
which it is the fashion even to talk about disarmament. 
When the Communists have got rid of the flaunting 
generals and brutal soldiery that now excite their wrath, 
and when they have persuaded their neighbours to be 
guided by their example, it will be time enough to 
consider whether the Tunnel can safely be permitted. 
M. ve Lesseps, to whom the English workmen paid 
a visit on Monday, thinks that the best hope for 
the Tunnel lies in the unselfishness of Englishwomen. 
“ Even while enduring the unavoidable discomforts of 
“ crossing the sea,” women can feel for others as well as 
for themselves. When prostrate with sea-sickness they 
will say—My husband, my son, my brother cross the 
Channel oftener than I do, and every time that they do so 
they are as miserable as lam now. To their release from 
avoidable suffering I dedicate the remainder of my life. 
I will be as importunate as the widow in the parable, and 
in the end I shall reap a like reward. M. pe Lesseps 
bases this estimate of Englishwomen on the support they 
gave him in the constraction of the Suez Canal. They 
were determined that their male relatives should have the 
journey to India made less fatiguing, and he feels sure 
that they will be equally resolute in insisting that their 
male relatives shall have the journey to France made less 
disturbing. It is a beautiful tribute to the disinterested 
zeal of our countrywomen; but, even if M. pr Lesseps 
does not overrate the service rendered by them in the case 
of the Suez Canal, he hardly gives sufficient weight to the 
unwillingness to make an invasion avy easier which Eng- 


| lishwomen may fairly feel on behalf of these same 

tives. It is better for a man to be ill in a Channel steame, 
_ than to have foreign soldiers quartered in his house, A¢ 
all events, this is a very general prejudice, and it is ong 
which an Englishman may fairly look to see his women. 
kind respect. 


THE CUSTODY OF PARISH REGISTERS. 


.—— the minor details of legislation for the discussion of 
which it has been impossible as yet to find time in the Hougg 
of Commons, are various Bills dealing directly or indirectly with 
the customary fees of the parochial clergy, and with the sourogg 
from which such fees are derived. Of these proposals some are of 
local rather than public importance, and can very well afford to 
wait; but the Bill for providing for the better custody of parochial 
registers is by no means to be included in this class, and ig g 
measure deserving early and careful consideration. Its genera} 
rinciples are already well known, and its details may be safely 
eft to the draftsman, so long as one essential condition of its 
acceptance is borne in mind, which at present appears to have been 
overlooked. The Bill proposes that all the parish registers of the 
kingdom shall be collected in one central office in London; and 
that no register dating back more than a specified number of yearg 
shall be retained in the custody of its present guardians, The 
charge of the registers so collected will be entrusted to the Publie 
Record Office, and the right of search and use of the collection 
will be conceded on much the same principle as that which hag 
proved so invaluable in the case of the existing public records, 

It is, however, essential that, before any hearing in Parliament 
or elsewhere can be given to a proposal of this nature, it should 
be definitely understood that certified official copies of all the 
registers so removed shall be provided at the public expense, and 
deposited with the present custodians in place of the originals, 
which, for all legal purposes, they shall be taken to represent, 
Unless such a provision be incorporated in the Bill, there can be 
little doubt that it will be met, as it ought to be met, by unani- 
mous resistance on the part of all the local authorities. The 
registers are of national value because, in the first instance, they 
are of local value. That the question of their custody is in- 
directly mixed up with that of the emoluments of the clergy from 
ecclesiastical fees is unfortunate, but, at the same time, inevitable, 
The grounds upon which these fees are claimed are very easy of 
definition, and no practical injustice can be done to the clergy by 
a well-considered limitation of the period within which the right of 
free search and extract shall be allowed. It is probable, too, that 
the pecuniary question has already been reduced within very small 
compass, and in a few years it may be altogether put out of the 
account. For legal purposes, the registrar's certificates of birth 
and death have taken the place of extracts from parish registers; 
while in the few instances where certificates of baptism are 
required the date cannot, by the nature of the case, go back more 
than about a quarter of a century. 

The objection likely to be entertained by the parochial clergy, 
the patrons of country benefices, and other local authorities against 
the resignation of the custody of these parochial records will be 
based on grounds, not of money, but of sentiment; and it must be 
admitted that the change will require a considerable sacrifice of 
feeling. Copivs cannot really take the place of the originals. The 
dead are speaking still in their handwritings ; and as these exhibit 
the gradual change from the vigour of early manhood to the 
feebleness of age, the old generations seem to be passing again 
across the discoloured parchment. These are considerations not 
without their weight, whatever ridicule they might provoke in 
some quarters of the House of Commons or in Radical news- 
papers ; and it is necessary fully to admit their reality in forming 
an estimate of the counterbalancing advantages which may make 
it desirable to set them aside. The parochial registers are now 
sealed books to every one except their guardians. They are in 
private custody. Those who desire to consult them are often 
unable to find the opportunity, or, if they had it, are frequently 
deterred by a feeling of delicacy in asking a permission which is 
regarded in the light of a favour, or by unwillingness to waste the 
time of the clerical or other custodian of the registers, who cannot, 
for evident reasons, leave them in the bands of a stranger. In 
addition to all these difficulties, a more serious obstacle to the 
use of the registers as records is that the inquirer is constantly 
groping his way by guesswork in the dark, involved within a 
labyrinth of independent country parishes. If it is urged on the 
other hand that he would be just as much in the dark when the 
volumes had been collected in the Public Record Office, “ qui 
vivra verra ” is no unreasonable reply. 

It is unquestioned that the parochial registers are civil, and not 
ecclesiastical, in their origin and nature. They were ordered by 
Royal and Parliamentary authority, and the obligation resting on 
the parochial clergy to keep them was imposed by the State. 
Obedience was not secured without a long struggle; the new 
system was in many places popularly supposed to have something 
to do with the taxes; and it was not till William III. took care 
to let it be plainly understood that the thing must be done that 
the keeping of the registers became universal. Still it may be 
approximately said with truth that these records contain the 


domestic history of the English nation for three centuries; and it 
is well worth considering what is involved in this general state- 
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dent and most i 
e point which is at once most evident and most im- 
ors rage these scattered books contain the elements of a 
census of the whole nation for two hundred years before the census 
turns begiu. It will probably be found easy to supply, on the 
wrncigle of averages, the arithmetical data which are deficient 
Frougt the neglect already referred to in many country arishes, 
Tn nearly all the towns and in the villages of mark along the great 
jjnes of communication, the registers have been kept from the 
dates of the issue of the first order in 1 538. In some cases the 
originals are, we believe, preserved; but usually the sixteenth- 
century records appear in the form of the “fair copies ordered by 
si. 
ithe Bill as originally drawn affords a fresh illustration of the 
maxim which has ruled consistently in the matter of registers, 
that “de minimis non curat lex.” The registers, as they have 
been kept under successive statutes, consisted at first of the single 
book, which included baptisms, marriages, and burials, from 1538 
to 1752. A distinct marriage register followed under the Act of 
1752; the original book still recording baptisms and burials till 
1813. In 1813, three separate books were introduced, and of 
these the registers of baptisms and burials are still retained, while 
the marriage register was in its turn superseded by the Act of 
1836 and its two long green volumes, of which the worry and 
weariness alter every wedding serve for accompaniment to the 
traditional refrain of the bells, telling how “‘ when a man’s mar- 
ried his trouble begins.” The mystery of these duplicates is 
beyond the range of ordinary knowledge ; but the initiated are 
aware that it exists for the protection of the record. When the 
books are filled, one of them goes to Somerset House and the other 
stays at heme. Now these volumes are all precisely of the same 
size, and coatain each 500 entries. Accordingly, by the established 
table of averages, the duplicate for Somerset House in a parish of 
250 population will be despatched in 4-p. 2086, unless it shall 
previously bave joined company with its fellows of 1752 and 1813, 
which, like the books of Holy Scripture in pre-Reformation services, 
“ were only begun, and never read through.” 

The registers originally issued in 1813 for baptisms and burials 
are still in use throughout the smaller country parishes. They 
contain each at least 800 entry s and in a parish of 250 
populatien would suffice respectively for about 40 and 120 years 
to come, upon the ordinary averages of birth and death-rates. The 
whole of these registers, uader the provisions of the Bill, will re- 
main inthe present custedy for twenty years, and will then be 
sent to the Public Record Office. Meanwhile, for anything to the 
contrary which appears iz the Bill, they will continue in use; but 
this is am obvious oversight on the part of the draftsman. It is 
also an apparent oversight that all registers dating from June 30, 
1837, ave excluded from the operation of the proposed Act. It 
may be assumed that for civil purposes the registers of baptism and 
burial are now no longer needed, as the practice of civil registration, 
both of births and deaths, is completely established ; but this was 
not the case for many years after the passing of the Act of 1836, 
when the registrars were new to their duties, and were not at all 
in universal favour, As the ‘vhole of the 1813 registers cannot 
now be called in, and as those still in use cannot be called in 
twenty years hence, unless fresh registers are provided, the most 
reasonable course would be to provide mew registers at once for 
every parish, and to call in the whole body of registers now 
existing, except those in use for marriages, in exchange for certified 
official copies. 

The value of the registers as contemporary records, and the im- 
portance attaching to their preservation, makes it necessary that, 
as in the ease of wills, the original and not a copy should be in 
the public official custody, the copy, like a probate, being certified 
for local use. The Bill provides that the whole collection shall 
be classitied, indexed, and made available for reference ; and we 
have already indicated the general historical value which would 
attach to so great and so detailed a mass of population returns. 
They are not, indeed, as perfect as they might have been ; although 
the earlier record of burials, while deficient in the detail of age, 
often supplies descriptive matter for identification which is ex- 
cluded from the book of 1813. But beyond the general advantage 
to national history, the concentration of the whole mass of per- 
sonal evidence into ane focus would be invaluable for purposes of 
literary and private investigation. The “old families,” as they 
are conventionally styled, do indeed in great measure live where 
their fathers lived before them. But we all of us belong to 
“old families,” whether we have “principal mansion houses,” as 
the Settled Land Act has it, to fall back upon or not; and a 
man must be either very vulgar or very hard, or both, if he cares 
nothing about the stock from which he has sprung. The educated 

fessional and commercial classes do not, and cannot, except in 
isolated cases, live in or near the old homes. Very many, from 
mere negligence or want of training, do not know, while they 
would be very glad to know, who and what their great-grand- 

ers were; but there is scarcely any such family in which 
some tradition does not linger as to the county or the neighbour- 
hood from which they originally came. Those who have more 
specific local knowledge are often unable to connect the scattered 
Notices of births and deaths for want of any means of tracing the 
record of marri In the days before 1752 the absence of any 
guidance in the registers is ery 7 by the conditions of 
social life, when locomotion was difficult, and the chance of 
marriage between neighbours proportionately greater ; while in all 
marriage entries of later date the place of abode of both parties is 
Specified. Indexed registers of a neighbourhood or a county will, 


in many instances, supply the clue which is now wanting to full 
genealogical investigation. a 
It is easy to turn such researches into ridicule. The bygone 
sneer at “ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face” can be revived at 
the expense of a line of yeomen or traders ; but it is not necessaril 
any more pointed than when its mark is “the daughter of a hund 
Earls,” whose pedigree the Poet Laureate has no doubt verified 
from “the roiall stocke of old Assarac’s line,” when King Priam 
was a baby in arms. The evidence of the registers may be expected 
to supply a practical test of the worth of the old hysiological law, 
“ est in juvencis, est in equis patrum virtus,” in the case of families 
ecnilabel described as having “risen from the ranks.” For “the 
ranks ” of English life have been recruited, not from past genera- 
tions of labourers and handicraftsmen only, but from the younger 
or less prosperous members of families whose fortunes or energies 
had brought them in earlier days to the front; and the threads of 
the warp of society may be found to have risen again to the. 
surface which they once occupied, as probably, to say the least, as 
to have emerged for the first time from the lower side of its 
texture, 

There can be no doubt that opportunities for consulting a 
national collection of parish registers will be warmly apprecia 
in the United States. Americans coming home to the old country 
examine with eager interest the records of the parishes or districts 
in which their forefathers lived and from which they emigrated, 
and theexperienced aid of Record Agents, who as a profession have 
been called into active existence by the facilities now afforded 
for consulting State papers, will find a new and wide field for 
their labours. To the cynical question which may not im- 
probably be raised by shallow utilitarians against the line of 
thought upon which our argument has been framed, one obvious 
answer may for the present suffice. It is not held to be a waste of 
mental power, a throwing away of time, or a display of idle and 
aimless curiosity, to search for the traces of a possible descent from 
some primeval race of men or of man’s precursors. It cannot 
therefore be reasonable to bring charges of sach a kind against the 
investigation of those later links in the chain which join the 
thought and energy of the present with national and historic life 
in the past, 


AN EIRENICON. 


HERE appears to be an uncomfortable idea abroad that there 
is a sort of conspiracy against Mr. Gladstone. Wicked men 
in the House of Commons, it is said, perform the operation which 
from the rude and brutal pastimes of our ancestors, and (in 
of our studious youth at the Universities, is called “ drawing ” that 
great Minister. Other wicked men in the press defame and de- 
nounce him, attributing his noblest acts to unworthy motives, 
There can be no one to whom such a state of things can be more 
unpleasant than to the thoroughly impartial and truly serious 
student of politics, who above all things strives to take a fair, 
though, if it be possible, a slightly humorous view of political 
men and situations. ‘Though such an ofe knows that he himself 
is void of offence, he is yet conscious that to extreme men he may 
not seem void of reproach. There are some (the persons whom Mr. 
Dicey described the other my Br hating the best of statesmen) 
who doubtless think him a dicean, a heartless trifler, content 
to dwell with decencies for ever, instead of taking up his parable 
and denouncing Mr. Gladstone’s iniquities as they deserve. This 
is but too probable. It is also possitle that there are some who (a 
= indelibly impressed on the careful student of politics and 
atin exercises) think the impartial politician who has been 
adumbrated a slanderous and irreverent man, ignorant how awful 
goodness is, and absolutely incapable of appreciating the loveliness of 
virtue. Now it is very unpleasant as Christmas approaches to feel 
that one is thus the possible object of hatred and contempt. Not 
only is that period (until the bills begin to come in) an acknow- 
ledged treuga dei, but this present approaching Christmas is so far 
an unusually cheerful one. The unaccustomed British brow is 
still wreathed with laurel, all the greener that it has been 
plucked by a hand more unaccustomed still. If any Briton 
does not like laurel he may let his brow alone and please his 
eyes with the delightful spectacle of Arabi’s trial, which shows 
a side of British magnanimity not perhaps so difficult to reconcile 
with the previous conduct of the chief actors in the business. At 
home Conservatives are still happy with thinking over Lord 


so they say, and they should know) ere delighted at the discovery 
that they have been beaten at Cambridge by exactly five times the 
largest majority ever previously recorded against them. The 
weary pilgrims of the Commons House faintly discern the 
(with a fresh start immediately beyond it), and are moderately 
joyful. Mr. Chamberlain rejoices over the Rules of Procedure 
cause he is going to legislate at express speed with them ; and 
some other peuple rejoice over them use @ conscientious man, 
who would have scrupled to move the adjournment of the House 
before, can now do it with the greatest comfort of mind and 
dignity of circumstance. We are all happy, in short, except 
those who have got too much to do, or too little, or a cold, or 
debts, or a play which a manager won't take, or one which a 
manager has taken with the result that the public laughs “ where 
nae laugh should be.” There is only this unpleasant difference 


about Mr. Gladstone to prevent the most wonderful unanimity 


Salisbury’s raid into the enemy’s country; and Liberals (at least - 
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from prevailing at the festive season which is approaching. 
Clearly there can be nothing more worthy of a truly serious and 
hen politician than to try to promote unity on this point 


A happier opportunity for this good work has never presented 
itself than the remarks which the Prime Minister made in intro- 
ducing the subject of Grand Committees, and his next night's 
The discussion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s words has been but too frequently an occasion of any- 
Even so recently as in the matter of the 
ople were found 
to differ — but in this instance one would fain hope for 

he difficulty in “making a party,” to use a 


comment or gloss on those remarks. 


thing but unity. 
Gladstone-Yorke incident of a few days ago, 


agreement, 
familiar phrase, in order to inspect Mr. Gladstone, is precisely that 
which occurred to the inspectors of the chameleon, whose history 
may be found in many literary works familiar to the young. 
Everybody sees him a different colour. However, on this occa- 


sion he really seems to have tixed himself. There was no manner of 


doubt as to what Mr. Gladstone was talking abouton Tuesday night, 
and we have here no intention of discussing the question whether 
what he said was sensible, or proper, or patriotic, or not. That 
would be contentious, and we are nothing if not peaceful at this 
moment. But certain remarks of the Premier's frightened Sir 
Richard Cross and Lord John Manners, who saw in them a 
proposal to break Parliament up into nations. On the next 
nignt, after Lord John had spoken, Mr. Gladstone handsomely 
ed his opponent's fears. In the portion of his speech quoted, 
he was not, he said, “ then referring to those Grand Com- 
mittees.” Now this is surely plain. It is not a question of the 
difference between a treaty and an understanding, or of that 
between a recommended agent and an’ agente raccommandato, 
or anything of the kind. “I did not then refer” cannot even 
in Mr. Gladstone's mouth mean “I was then referring.” Here 
is something solid, some common ground, to go upon by way 
of reaching that peaceful agreement in one single view of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character, which is always the much misunderstood 
object of the really serious politician, Now, the passage which 
Lord John Manners had quoted, describing the English nation as 
“a nation locally divided, having in some , Reet local wants, with 
specialities of law, 7 in Scotland, and in the case of Wales 
specialities which till now it had never thought of recognizing,” &c., 
is immediately succeeded in Mr. Gladstone’s speech by this 
sentence :—* lt seems to me that it is impossible to urge a stronger 
argument as regards the general principles of this enlarging and 
_ strengthening Resolution.” The enlarging and strengthening Reso- 
lution is the Resolution creating “ those Grand Committees” to 
which Mr. Gladstone “did not refer.” Again, the 
was immediately preceded and introduced by the phrase of think 
it is imperatively necessary that a move in this direction should 
be made.” ‘This direction has no sense, unless it is equivalent to 
“in the direction of this Resolution,” and this Resolution was the 
Resolution constituting “ those Grand Committees” to which Mr. 
Gladstone “did not refer.” These are the sentences immediately 
before and immediately after the passage in which Mr. Gladstone 
did not refer to the Grand Committees. So that “ this direction” 
means “ a direction quate different from this,” and “this liberating 


and strengthening Resolution” means some unnamed Resolution | 
entirely different from that which proposes Grand Committees, | 


The fact that Great Britain is made up of Wales, Scotland, &c., 
and that Scotland has a peculiar legal system, and Wales un- 
defined specialities (including, perhaps, a peculiar religious system, 
the savoury professors of which vote like one man for Mr. 
Gladstone), is the strongest argument of which Mr. Gladstone 


can think for the general principles of the Resolution estab- | 
lishing Grand Committees; but in urging it Mr. Gladstone was | 


not referring to Grand Committees at all. Or, to speak with strict 
attention to chronology, the division of Great Britain locally was 
the strongest argument Mr. Gladstone could think of on Tuesday 
for Grand Committees; and on Wednesday it was an argument in 
making which he did not refer to Grand Committees at all. He 
did not mean, for instance, that Scotch law questions were to be 
referred to a Scotch Law Grand Committee, though one of the 
special subjects of those Grand Committees is law, and though the 
peculiarities of Scotch law were specitied in his argument. He 
meant that, if Grand Committees were appointed for some sub- 
jects, the House at large would have so much more time for 
others—that is to say, that while all the best legal talent was 
engaged on the special law Grand Committee, the rest of the House 
could come to the consideration of Scotch law questions, with the 
peculiar aptitude given by total ignorance of the subject. But, as 
for the division of local interests being an argument for the creation 
of local Parliaments in miniature, he never meant anything of the 


There is a character in a pleasing work of fiction much read in 
the youth of those who are no longer young, who accounts for his 
ings by the phrase “I didn’t; that is, I wasn't; I mean, if 

hadn't, 1 shouldn't.” The appropriateness of the excuse on this 
ticular occasion will strike every adept in the niceties of 
nguage. Far, very far, be it from the truly serious politician to 
adopt the most ordinary and obvious explanation of the apparent 
identity between what Mr. Gladstone urged on Tuesday and 
what he did not refer to on Wednesday. ‘To do this would be 
the part of the Gladstone-hater whom we have noticed, and 
whosg foul imaginary eyes of blood are always presenting Mr. 
Gladstone as more hideous than he is. But, on the other hand, it 


Tuesday'sstatementand Wednesday’s statement simpliciter AS if thy 
were merely verses of the Koran, written on two different blade-bong, 
of mutton. For the present purpose, therefore, one has to fing 
middle term. The hypothesis of a familiar—once humbly offered. 
has been scouted not only as superstitious and puerile, byt , 
derogatory to the Great Man who is dealt with, so that the tral 
serious politician is driven to something else. The suppos 
tion suggests itself that Mr. Gladstone, like other great im 
(only more so), occasionally speaks without exactly thinking 
what he is saying; and that, unlike other great men when 
ar2 wise, he piques himself on finding an explanation of what \, 
has said. ‘This is very commonplace, but it is luminous and g, 
tremely good-natured—that the carping critic who is aly, 
charging truly serious politicians with ungenerous conduct to, 
Great Man must allow. We should not—we greatly fear We 
should not—have induced the schoolmaster of our youth 4 
accept it as an explanation of a parallel discrepancy on our ow, 
part; but then schoolmasters always hate youth, and are unkind ty 
its weaknesses. Neither are we inclined to think that one of Hy 
Majesty’s judges, unless he were a man of more merciful, not ty 
say weaker, mould than usual, would look with an eye of fayoy 
on a witness who explained that he did not refer to somethj 
which he had previously urged as the strongest argument he could 
think of; but then the same great authority whose words hay 
just been borrowed did not think much of judges. Neither op 
it be contended that the suggested explanation, if accepted, exactly 
tends to increase Mr. Gladstone’s repute for statesmanship, for jt 
is perhaps not well that a statesman should have the malady of 
not marking the import of his own words. All these things ay 
undeniable. But in the cause of peace many compromises must by 
made, and in that cause we are disposed to admit that Mr. Gladstone 
words may occasionally mean nothing, or may mean something en. 
tirely different from what everybody is bound to take them to 
or may mean the exact opposite of it. Then it will be possible (if 
this simple Eirenicon is accepted) for Gladstone-haters and 

Gladstonians to meet the moderate and impartial student half 

way. Everybody may select for himself the particular utterances 

which are thus of none effect, like “ Camberwell men, who don't 
count,” as Mr. Weller would say, or like the persons murdered in 
the streets of Dublin, of whom Mr. Trevelyan explains that 

numerus sunt, something to be reckoned in monthly totals. So, if 
the Gladstonians grant that Mr. Gladstone does not mean what 
he said on one occasion, and the anti-Gladstonians grant that he 
does not mean what he says on another, the serious student may 
meet them both on the general ground that Mr. Gladstone never 
knows exactly what he means. Otherwise we really do not se 
what is to be done about this incident, and if our overtures be 
rejected, we can only rewrite thisarticle, in a sadly different spirit, 
under some such tithe as “ Plain Language from ‘Trutuiul William,’ 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


N ingenious attempt has been lately made to invoke sympathy 
for Arabi by comparing him with a man who, little mom 
than a quarter of a century ago, was an object of romantic admi- 
ration to half Europe, but who has passed now so completel 
from memory that tew remember whether he is alive or di 
“ Abd-el-Kader,” it has been said, “was only sent into exile 
at Damascus, yet his raids in Algeria far exceeded in gravity 
and cruelty any allegations made against Arabi even by his 
bitterest foe.” tt is not our purpose to enter into any discussion 
on a question that is still, to use the conventional phrase, sub 
judice, That the parallel between Abd-el-Kader and Arabi would 
sooner or later be drawn must have been clear to all who still 
preserve any recollection of the former and have marked the line 
of defence adopted by the English adherents of the latter. The 
last Sultan of the Arabs of Algeria was a patriot in the best 
sense of the word; it was inevitable, therefore, that those who 
take their stand by Arabi’s side on the alluring, but often 
dangerous, ground of patriotism should have sought by this 
illustrious example to vindicate the would-be Liberator of the 
Arabs of Egypt. Contenting ourselves, therefore, with pointing 
out that to say of Abd-el-Kader that hé was “only sent into 
exile at Damascus” is misleading, and while dismissing his heroic 
struggles for freedom as mere “1aids” to brand them as far ex- 
ceeding in cruelty the sack of Alexandria is something more, we 
shall proceed to give, within such space as is at our disposal, some 
account of the public career of a brave, just, and wise man, who 
should not have been too easily forgotten. It is but five-and- 
thirty years since the gravest breach of national faith that modern 
history can show sent Abd-el-Kader to a French prison ; fewer 
still since he requited evil with good by saving, at some risk to his 
own life, the whole Uhristian population of Damascus from mas- 
sacre. For this thanks and decorations were showered on him by 
all the Powers of Europe, and yet to-day how many people have 
any clear recollection who he is or what he did? To those 
who have sought to drag him down to the level of this paltry 
ptian he must surely be less even than the shadow of a name. 
it is in 1832 that Abd-el-Kader, then five-and-twenty years old, 
first appears upon the scene, In 1830 the French, in return for & 
long series of annoyances inflicted by the Dey upon their trade, 
culminating in a gross personal insult to their Consul, had made 
themselves masters of Algiers. At the outset of the expedition 
they had assured the English Government that when their purpose 


would perhaps be going rather too near the other extreme to accept | 
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been served the final settlement of the country should be left 

he general concert of the European Powers; and, though they 
ba no harry to remember their promise, our Ministers were 
po 4 not to unseasonably remind them of it so long as they 
forbore to advance beyond Algiers either on the side of Tunis or 
fo oeco, Nor were the Arabs themselves at first greatly dis- 
pare’ Turks or Franks, it mattered little to them, in their 
eee strongholds or on their desert sands, by whom the towns 
rr governed. And the latter were no strangers to them. 
bs flags bad waved before now on the ramparts of Oran and 


xe tad Algiers and Bona had been compelled at different times 
submit to the requirements of European civilization. But 


always hitherto, when the immediate necessities of the hour had 
heen satistied, beth the military and political pressure of the 
strangers had been removed, and previous invasions had conse- 
yently been regarded as directed rather against Turkish mis- 

verpment than against their own national existence. But the 
complacency with which they received the intruders was destined 
‘toa swilt and rude awakening. General Bourmont, the French 
commander, immediately published a proclamation, in which he 
took possession, in the name of France, not only of the town 
of Algiers, but of the whole regency, The Dey was sent into 
exile; every trace of Turkish rule was removed ; laws and ordi- 
nances were issued in the name of the French King ; the towns 
along the coast were gradually seized and ed and military 
yeconnaissances were pushed out towards the Atlas, The suspicions 
of the Arabs were aroused ; a skirmish with the French troops at 
Blidah, at the foot of the Lower Atlas, fanned the spark into 
a flame; and within a month from Bourmont’s landing the 
Marabouts were preaching a Holy War throughout the length 
and breadth of Algeria. 

But to proclaim a Holy War against the infidel and to carry it 
out were two very different matters. The Arabs then, as ever, 
had little knowledge or appreciation of the power of union, To 
them the tribe was the nation, and freedom had no other than an 
individual sense, Anarchy and disorder reigned supreme ; party 
feuds, never wholly laid to rest among those lawless races, broke 
out with fresh vigour; and the only common enemy against whom 
friends and foes were alike impelled was found in the Turks, who, 
driven trom their homes by Bourmont and his troops, and wander- 
ing helpless and unarmed over the plains, proved far easier 
victius than the well-drilled, well-equipped, and well-officered 
Frenchmen. Alarmed at the spirit they had raised but could not 
control, the Marabouts —s to Mehi-ed-deen, the father of 
Abd-el-Kader, first among all the Arabs of Oran for wisdom and 
holiness. ‘ The French King,” he told them, “ powerful as he is, 
can only be effectually opposed by a king like himself at the head 
ofa well-regulated State, disposing of a well-filled treasury, com- 
manding a disciplined army ”; and such a one he decided was to 
be found only in the Sultan of Morocco, who, as much through 
interest as sympathy, could not refuse to take the lead. 
Abderahman was at first warm enough in their cause, and sent 
his son Ali with a considerable force into Oran; but the fear of 
the French was too strong for him, and an immediate order to the 


message irom Bourmont. In despair the Arabs turned to Mehi- 
ed-deen, and mingling threats with their prayers, called on him to 
be their Sultan. “I am a man of peace,” was his answer, 
“devoting myself to the worship of God. But since you insist on 
my being your Sultan, I consent; and abdicate in favour of my 
sou Abd-el-Kader.” This unexpected reply was hailed with 
universal applause. The young man was sent for, and on 
November 21, 1832, placed in an ancient chair of Spanish state, 
Abd-el-Kader received the homage of the assembled chiefs as 
founder of a new Arabian Caliphate. 

He was then, as we have said, twenty-five years old. Eminently 
handsome, and skilled in all martial exercises, his life had hitherto 
been passed mainly in devotion and study. His learning was ex- 
traordinary, According to his English biographer (Colonel 
Churchill, who knew him at Broussa, his first place of exile, and 
afterwards at Damascus, and to whom we are mainly indebted 
for our sketch), the works of Plato, Pythagoras, and Aristotle 
were familiar to him, while history, astronomy, philology, geo- 
gephy, and even medicine, were his daily studies. War was 

aversion, yet he had already proved his bravery in an attack on 
Fort Philip, a citadel to the south of Oran, then held in force by 
the French, where he had ridden up alone to the walls under a 
tremendous tire to furnish his men with a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition, But, though his nature and his inclinations alike disposed 
him to a life of peace, he assumed without hesitation or remon- 
strance, yet with becoming modesty, the greatness thus thrust upon 
9 “It is my duty,” he said, “to obey the commands of my 

er.” 

In the spring of the following year he took the field at the head 
f 8,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry; artillery he had none. For 
fourteen years he held his own, and often more than held his own, 
in the teeth of all that French force and French fraud could work 
against him. His opening campaign was confined mostly to a 
series of sudden and harassing attacks, withdrawn as soon as his 
immediate purpose was accomplished, which was rather to increase 
his own power than to destroy that of his enemies, Action, he 
wisely saw, was the only way to counterbalance all the petty 
jealousies that surrounded him ; the wavering allegiance of rival 
chiefs was to be confirmed only by success. The result proved 
him right. After his second engagement, a brisk affair of outposts 


the tribes of the Sahara which had hitherto kept aloof gathered 
to his standard, and the prompt punishment he inflicted on 
others whom he found in communication with the enemy in- 
creased at once his army and his influence. To follow his cam- 
paign in detail is here impossible. We shall content ourselves 
with one or two instances of the extraordinary confidence and 
devotion with which his personal gallantry and unselfishness ani- 
mated a people who, except in the pages of novelists, have little 
either of the patriot or the hero about them. At the siege of 
Mostaganem—unsuccessful, indeed, but one of the most spirited 
and well maintained of all his actions—some of his men, find- 
ing themselves galled by the fire of a French brig lying off the 
seaward part of the town, stripped, plunged into the sea, and, 
holding their muskets above their heads, made a desperate attempt 
to board her. On another occasion, news being brought to him of 
a sudden raid of the French from Oran, he rode, with five 
thousand of his cavalry, fifty miles in less than three hours; and 
though, ere he reached the place, one-half of his men had fallen 
out of the ranks, he charged at the head of the remainder, and, 
compelling the French to abandon both prisoners and plunder, 
pursued them up to the very gates of the town. 
But gallantry in war was Abd-el-Kader's least title to praise, 
nor were the French arms the most dangerous obstacles in his 
path. The desultory warfare that alone, with the resources at his 
command, he was able to wage against so powerful, experienced, 
and well-organized a foe, could avail little, he wisely felt, unless 
he could establish a national kingdom on a solid and permanent 
basis; and this could never be till all the tribes, the Khabyles 
of the mountains and the Arabs of the plains, acknowledged 
his sovereignty. It was to this’end, more even than to the dis- 
comfiture of the French, though no opportunity that he could find 
or make for that was ever let pass, that the early years of his rule 
were specially devoted. To make the Arabs of Algeria one 
people, to recall them to the strict observance of their religious 
duties, to inspire them with patriotism, to call forth all their 
dormant capabilities, whether for war or commerce, for agricul- 
ture, or for mental improvement, and then to crown the whole 
with the impress of European civilization—such, in the words of 
his biographer, was his mighty and comprehensive ideal. Public 
education, the administration of justice, a regular systenr of tax- 
ation, the establishment of depéts for provisions and ammunition, 
the organization of a national army, the healing of party feuds, 
and the abolition of independent principalities were still nearer 
his heart than the expulsion of the French. Indeed, as he once 
said to one of his prisoners, had the French been content with 
the cities of the seaboard, Algiers, Bona, and Oran, he would 
have left them in peace, for the sea was not his, and he had no 
ships. Though stern and inflexible in his treatment of rebels, 
towards his French prisoners he invariably showed a chivalrous 
courtesy which was far indeed from being invariably reciprocated. 
At imminent personal risk he abolished the national custom which 
prescribed a sum of money to whomsoever should bring in the head 
of a captive, by offering a fur larger sum for every one brought to 
him alive, and used throughout his whole career the most strenuous 
endeavours, though in vain, to persuade the French generals to 
consent to a regular exchange of prisoners, 
For fourteen years, we have said, he maintained the strugyle. 
At one moment, in the year 1839, it seemed as though fortune 
had definitely declared for him. His sovereignty was recognized 
over nearly all the country. He had concluded a successful treaty 
with the French Government; his reforms were making, as he 
hoped, sure progress at home. But thedream soon faded. he 
been less great as a man it is probable that over such subjects 
he would have made a better, at least a strongerruler. Humanity, 
justice, faith, civilization, were virtues his Arabs did not under- 
stand. Brave in the face of the foe, and ready enough to fight each 
man for his own hand, they had little stomach for a war which 
seemed to have no end, and which was conducted on principles root 
and branch opposed to all their notions of warfare. Treaty after 
treaty they saw made only to be broken, and broken not by their 
own ruler, which they would have hailed as a proof of superior 
cunning, but broken by their foes, whom they regarded therefore 
as wiser, no less than stronger, than themselves. The loss of his 
Smala, an immense moving capital following his movements 
according to the fluctuations of his fortunes, was a blow alike to 
his prestige as his resources from which he never recovered. To 
this, as to a common asylum, the tribes sent their women and 
children, their herds and treasures, their sick and aged. Besides 
the military chest, and the private fortunes of his chiefs, it con- 
tained a library of the rarest Arabian manuscripts, richly bound, 
and valued at 5,000/, It was captured by the Duc d’Aumale and 
a small force of French cavalry, through the treachery of the 
Sheik Umer, while Abd-el-Kader himself was engaged in a distant 
part of the country. After this his career became a sheer atragsle 
for existence, but a struggle in which defence was not seldom 
changed into attack, and never without signal, though but 
momentary, effect. One by one the tribes deserted, some to their 
own homes, others to the French ranks. The Sultan of Morocco, 
long neutral, had at length declared against him. In the last 
month of 1847 Abd-el-Kader found himself at the head of no 
more than 2,000 fighting men, confronting a Moorish force of 
50,000, This was his last and most brilliant action. One by one 
he charged and broke through the three divisions of the Sultan’s 
army, and after incredible exertions led his Deira, or household, into 
French territory. There, after a brief but anxious period of doub 


which he conducted in person undes the walls of Oran, many of 


he resolved on surrender. His horsemen, some 1,200 sabres in 
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swore to follow him to the end, but further resistance he knew 
meant nothing for Algeria, and for his mother, his wife, and 
children, and all his helpless dependents, meant captivity, insult, 


and possibly death. But surrender should be, not to the Moor, 


who had betrayed him, but to the Franks, who had fought 
him in open warfare, and his only stipulation should be a 
safe-conduct for himself, his family, and such of his followers 


as chose to share his exile, to some other Mussulman country. 


“Do not be afraid,” he said, when a doubt was raised of 
“The word of 
the French is one. Either they will not pledge their word to 
its fulfilment, and then we can see what is best to be done; or 


the good faith on which he proposed to rely. 


if they pledge their word, they will keep it.” Lamoriciére, the 
Me general, eagerly agreed to the Arab conditions, and two 
days afterwards they were publicly ratitied by the Duc d’Aumale 
at the head of the whole French force. 
1847, Abd-el-Kader, with his family and followers, embarked on 
board a French frigate for Toulon, on his way, as he believed, to 
his new Eastern home, 

Here we must take our leave of Abd-el-Kader. How the pro- 
mise given by the French generals was kept by the French King is 
matter of history. For three years he lived a prisoner on French soil, 
treated, indeed, with tolerable consideration and respect, but still 
a prisoner. At length, in 1852, he was set free; and it should not 
be forgotten to the credit of one in whose favour these latter days 
have found so little to say, that the man who set him free, and, at 


the first moment it was in his power, repaired so grave a breach of 


national honour, was the then President of the Republic, Louis 
Napoleon. After a brief visit to the French capital, he sailed for 
the East. Broussa was his first choice; but after the earthquake 
of 1855 he fixed his home at Damascus, 


THE AMERICAN SPHINX, 


i eated people has its Sphinx. Ireland is ours, and Ireland 
devours, in the course of time, every Government which 
does not answer her questions. Perhaps these riddles are like 
Praed’s enigma, which no answer ; unanswered, at all events, 
they remain. ‘The Sphinx of Russia is Nihilism, a rapacious 
monster, France has dozens of Sphinxes, whose efforts, perhaps, 
counteract each other. America, too, has her enigmatic maiden, 
with the Big Blue Lick for her Citheron. A great and pacific 

ple sits, conjectural and contemplative, at the feet of a being 
mee to American literature as “ The Young Girl.” What is 
the nature and essence, what are the —— of that latest portent 
and birth of time, the Young Girl? The Americans unfortunately 
neglected to ‘“‘draw” Mr. Herbert Spencer on this subject. His 
reply would doubtless have been both trenchant and amusing. He 
would have traced the qualities of the Young Girl as far back 
as the ancestral Pocahontas. He would have neglected no 
circumstance of her environment; iced water, dentists, juve- 
nile literature, the practice or pastime of Bunching, surprise~ 
parties as affecting the Young Girl; the Young Girl considered 
as a Bud, the Young Girl arrived at the age of thirty; everything 
would have been reckoned up and appraised. We should have 
enjoyed an estimate of the Young Girl considered as the blossom 
of evolution and in the sum of her relations to the universe. 

The great opportunity was neglected, but every other effort to 
fathom the abysmal depths of the Young Girl’s personality is being 
conscientiously made. In one of the many small literary papers 
which flourish in the soil of the States, we lately observed an 
attempt to take a popular vote on the Young Girl. The ma- 
chinery of Universal Suffrage and of the Plébiscite was employed. 
Readers were requested to furnish their estimate of the Young 
Girl, arranged in eight distinct categories. The Cdipus, whose 
answers best coincided with the solutions of other inquirers, was 
reckoned as the winner in this tournament of wits. The results 
rather puzzled even the Editor of the Literary News. We quote 
his own statement, which is philosophic in style, but somewhat 
obscure, at least to ourselves, in intention. “ We confess,” says 
the Editor, ‘to an error of judgment in submitting the entire 
list of characterizations for selection and vote on the basis of 
combinations” (here we admit that we lose him) “in which 
the jingle of the eight adjectives, rather than the justice 
of individual adjectives, influenced votes.” If this teaches 
an English student of social metaphysics nothing else, at least 
it enables him to feel that the problem thus mooted is difficult 
and complex, and not unworthy, even as mere intellectual 
gymnastics, of the study of all thoughtful men. Macaulay, 
according to Mr. J. CO, Morrison’s recent biography, was rather 
proud of himself when he could not understand Kant. This was 
a very “insular” trait in Macaulay; and we are humbled, not 
elevated, in our own conceit by our entire failure to tackie even 
the enunciation of the problem of the Young Girl. Had we been 
asked to sum up the Young Girl's character in one word, we might 
have pronounced her snappy. But one analyst of the popular 
vote {analysing votes is as favourite a pastime in the New as in 
the Old World after an election) reckons up the Young Girl, or 
“the Typical American Girl,” as the Literary News calls her, 
thus :—Of self-reliance she has twenty-two parts—or, at least, 
twenty-two voters recognize her self-reliance. Of independence 
she las twenty-one; of intelligence, eleven; of frankness and 
practical character, ten each. Of brightness she esses nine 


On the 25th of December, 


energy, affection, ambition, modesty, and versatility. Thus she; 
exactly thrice as independent and self-reliant as she jg wity 
or modest (if the voters are not in error), and she ig only 
half as intelligent as she is self-reliant; while she jg 
times and a fraction more independent than she is affectio 
Only one voter (we follow the analysis of a correspondent of th, 
Literary News) makes her a Christian, three say she is Coquettiah 
only two aver she is chaste; while but one outnumbered thj 
credits her with common sense, one with being educated, on, 
with being “ignorant of evil,” and one with the virtue of gg 
nomy. One calculator thinks the Young Girl scrupulous, and on, 
that she is womanly. There seem to have been two plébiscites a 
this engrossing question (what problem can more fitly exercigg , 
nation’s mind ?), and the last answer may be summed up in 
following set of qualities. The Typical American Girl is ggg 
Reliant (41), Independent (29), Intelligent (20), Frank (15), 
Bright (14), Generous or Impulsive (13). These are the Young 
Girl’s six most prominent qualities. 

We trust the voters wrong their Young Girl. It would 
agreeable to suppose that she is in chief honest, pretty, affection. 
ate, womanly, charming ; but all these adjectives come low dow, 
in the list of votes. We must presume, then, that, as far ag 

opular vote can settle the matter, the riddle of the America 
phinx is answered. The Young Girl is a being who can 
everywhere and do everything, like the British Army. She iy 

Independent, Intelligent, and, in a less notable degree, Bright, 
Mr. Swinburne speaks of a golden future age, 

When the Devil's riddle is mastered, 
When the galley-bench creaks with a Pope. 

If we could but fondly believe that the Young Girl's riddle jy 
mastered, we might dispense with the entertainment of seeing g 
Pope pull an oar in the galleys. The American novel would tak 
what is technically styled a new departure. Readers would not 
be compelled to study nine hundred pages of analysis of Y 
Girl to twenty of story and incident. In the meantime a great 
deal of light (if the quotation were not so hackneyed we might 
say “ dry light ”) is thrown on the Young Girl in her native seat 
by a paper of Mr. Henry James’s. He contributes to the C 
Magazine a new “ Bundle of Letters,” a set of studies in corm 
spondence called The Point of View. Among other writers we 
are introduced to a Miss Sturdy, who has left Italy for the Sta 
and, in a letter to a friend in Florence, describes the manners 
education of the young as observed at Newport. In the first place, 
the young, like Mr. Warner, “ do not speak English.” “ Americais 
crowding it out.” Surely that phrase is an illustration of the 
evil censured by Miss Sturdy. She goes on, “ All the children 
speak American, and as a child’s language it is dreadfully rough, 

f course, a people of fifty millions, who have invented a new 
civilization, have a right to a language of their own. . . . But 

I wish they had made it as pretty as the mother language, from 
which, after all, it is more or less derived ””"—very much, we may 
add, as Belgian is derived from French. “ They tell me it’s more 
expressive, and yet some admirable things have been said in the 
Queen’s English.” We propose, on some future occasion, to retum 
to this philological question, and analyse, into its component 
German, French, provincial, negro, Red Indian, and _ slang 
elements, with its residue of English, the language described by 
Miss Sturdy. In the meantime let us remark that, according to 
this observer, the dialect spoken by the Young Girl in childhood 
“is dreadfully rough.” Perhaps its dreadful roughness contributes 
to the independence and self-reliance which afterwards enter 9 

largely (according to native evidence) into the character of the 

Young Girl. Miss Sturdy goes on to say that her little nephews 
(with whom we have nothing to do) “ have the vocal inflections of 

little newsboys,” while the “ chatter ” of her niece of sixteen (almost 

a Young Girl) “isn’t a pleasant sound.” She then enters on niatter of 

more importance, declaring that “the young people are eating us 

up; there is nothing in America but the young people. The 
country is made for the rising generation; life is arranged for 
them; they are the destruction of society. People talk of them, 
consider them, defer to them, bow down to them. They are 
always present, and whenever they are present, there is an end to 
everything else.” These strictures, of course, are to be understood 
as dramatic. They are not Mr. James's opinions, but the opinions 
of a middle-aged, unmarried lady, corrupted, no doubt, by resi- 
dence in Europe. Miss Sturdy says “it is a young ladies’ 
country.” Young ladies, if they are not the measure of the uni- 
verse, set the standard of conversation. Nothing may be said that 
is unfit for the ears of the Young Girl, who (according to 
one solitary voter) is “ ignorant of evil.” As talk is more 
innocent in America than in Europe, Miss Sturdy finds that. 
“manners are more innocent too, The young girls are let loose 
in the world, and the world gets more good of it than ces de 
moiselles get harm.” The young girls “ are wonderfully simple, 
and the reason is that Society protects them instead of setting 
traps for them.” Hence the simplicity of Miss Annie P. Miller, 
otherwise known as Daisy, astonished the Continent of Europe. 

Hence, too, as we learned from a recent story, a girl can drive 

a sleigh till nearly midnight with a man, and take him 

home after her family have gone to bed—we mean “retired.” 

This very word “retired” shows the purity of American society. 
Gifted Hopkins wrote an ode “To Myra Retiring”; whi 

Hookes called his verses on a similar topic “To Amanda Going to 

Bed.” But it is only in this sense that the Young Girl can ever 

be spoken of as “ retiring,” if we may judge, as we are striving to 


parts, and no fewer of vivacity; she has seven of wit, and six of 


do, by native evidence. To return to the great theme. 
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t, when the American system of treating young 

Stard onstogs girls are charming; “when it does not, the 
“iare jg disastrous.” When the American girl is not a great 
uecess, “she is & great warning.” It is almost unnecessary to say 
that in Europe we have only seen the great successes. But, if 
failures there be, and if warnings there be, we imagine that they 
fail from ssing rather too much aplomb and a superfluous 
ount of independence and self-reliance, In short, if we may 
pe: up the result of our reflections on American literary studies 
othe Young Girl, we should say that she incurs the danger of 
being ® little spoiled, “I may be wrong, but I doubt if it is 
wise to set any dog on a pedestal like that,” says the bio- 
er of the Black Poodle. And we doubt whether it is wise 

to set any maiden on & pedestal like that which, as far as 
our information goes, is occupied by the Young Girl. Aris- 
totle and Plato, who did not always agree, were at one, we 
‘nk, about some of the features of “the ultimate democracy.” 
And one feature was the license and exorbitant demands of 
children and young people. “ The little boys kick your shins and 
the little girls slap your face,” says Miss Sturdy. Well, we have 
known them do no less in England, when they were left to their 
artless impulses. But, Miss Sturdy goes on, “ There is an immense 
literature entirely addressed to them, in which the kicking of 
shins and slapping of faces is much recommended.” ‘To end with 
a quotation from Poe, Columbia’s most tuneful child, “can this be 
ight?” We doubt it very much, and cannot but feel that a 
little snubbing would do even the Young Girl some moral 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND CLASS INFLUENCE, 


HERE isnot perhaps anything very new in the discussion of the 
relative attitude of different classes of citizens in the Roman 
Empire towards the early preachers of the Gospel contributed by 
Mr, G. 0. Clarke to the Contemporary Review for this month. He 
does not indeed claim originality, and specially acknowledges his 
indebtedness to three unquestionably valuable works bearing on 


his subject, M. Beugnot’s Destruction of Paganism, M. Boissier's 
Religion of Rome from Augustus to the Antonines, and M. 
Wallon'’s History of Ancient Slavery. But he has brought to- 
gether in a compact and handy form some of the main points 


illustrating the influence of class on the success or failure of early | 


Christianity, partly indeed such as might have been reasonably 
anticipated betorehand, but partly dependent on the exceptional or 
rather unique circumstances of the case. 
expected that a class of society more closely bound up than otber 
classes with the existing order of things will be the most 
sensitive to innovation and most bitterly hostile to the introduc- 
tion of a new order, while another class whose ties are looser or 
which is already out of harmony with the established system 
will be less keen in its antagonism, if not actually ready to parley 
with the pron This is obvious to begin with, but there 
were also peculiarities both in the character of the Gospel 
itself and the condition of the various sections of the community 
to whom it made its appeal, which could not fail materially to 
affect their attitude towards it, as tending in fact at once to 
sharpen the antagonism of the ruling class and to conciliate the 
sympathy of the lower orders, especially the lowest of all. And 
Mr. Clarke is undoubtedly right in saying that at the root alike of 
the antagonism and the sympathy lies that proclamation of a 
Kingdom—‘“ the kingdom of heaven”—which so conspicuously 
marks the teaching of the Founder of Christianity and of His 
Apostles; all the more so because prominent among the duties 
pw on the subjects of this new kingdom are such as 
“humility, non-resistance of evil, pardon of injuries,” and, he 
might have added, purity and obedience ; in short, the practice of 

passive, or as they are sometimes called feminine, virtues, 
which, because they had been thrust into the background or 
wholly ignored in the old Pagan ideal of excellence, was pointedly 
insisted upon in Evangelical teaching. What he means by adding 
that the privileges of this new kingdom were “conveyed by no 
symbols or mysterious rites” we do not understand. Consider- 
ing the use of the Sacraments and the disciplina arcani in the 
Early Church, we should have thought the opposite statement 
much nearer the truth, but it is an obiter dictum which has no 
Laing on the general argument, and need not be dwelt upon 


It is natural to take Rome as the microcosm and representative 
centre of the P society of the day, and accordingly the writer 
turns first to the upper classes of Roman society. Such an 
aristocracy was not likely to look favourably on a religion which 
professed to make all things new, and proclaimed the equality of 
all men in the sight of God. It struck at the very root of their 
éxistence as a caste. Nor was that all:— 

Again, the su; cy of the Romans as a 
asa class, had ained on the battle-field and by the exhibition of 
such qualities as valour, perseverance, and self-discipline—not in the 

y or under the Porch, by intellectual acumen or the exercise of 

n introspective faculty. Thus they were at once little adapted for the 
ee of spiritual truths, and fully conscious of a greatness specially 
own; of a gravity, dignity, and self-restraint, fitting them for what 

they regarded as their paramount duty—the task of ruling those they had 
subdued. To such, the doctrine of repentance as a requisite for admission 
into the Kingdom, and the announcement that, their devotion to the good 
of the Republic notwithstanding, they were bound to confess themselves 
in the sight of the Deity, and would one day be judged by the Man 

had appointed, were things novel and strange. 


ple and of the aristocracy 


It is always to be— 


And to these social and moral grounds of antipathy was added a 
political one, which would be still more strongly operative on the 
dominant temper of mind and habits of thought fostered by cen- 
turies of the Statecraft of imperial Rome. For in the Roman 
system the State was everything, the individual almost nothing. 

To minds of this type the majesty of Rome was a sacred matter, 
indeed the most sacred of which they had any cognizance, and 
“ with this sacredness the notion of the Kingdom seemed to clash, 
savouring, as it did, of an dmperium in imperio.” They had an 
instinctive sense, fully justified by the event, that such prin- 

ciples as those propounded by the new teachers could not fail 
in the long run, if consistently carried out, to interfere with the 

majesty and even imperil the supremacy of Rome, true though 
it be that the early preachers of the Gospel were wholly innocent 

of political aims orambition. This feeling, which virtually involved 
a charge of treason—lesa majestas—against Christianity, would be 
most keenly realized not by the worst Emperors, but the best, who 
therefore often became the most ruthless persecutors of the Church. 
For it is surely a very one-sided statement of Dr. Arnold’s, in his 
Inaugural Lecture on Modern History, that “the Christians were 
punished [only] for their resolute nonconformity to the laws and 
customs of Rome, and as men who, by their principles and lives, 
seemed to condemn the common principles and practice of man- 
kind. They were punished,” he adds, “mot as men who might 
change the laws of Rome hereafter, but as men who disobeyed 
them now.” But this present disobedience consisted chietly 
in their “resolute nonconformity” to the Established religion, 
and this peculiarity—which they shared with the Jews, who 
nevertheless were tolerated—need not alone have been so un- 
pardonable a crime under an Empire whose cosmopolitan pantheon 
sheltered nearly every variety of cult, while alike were re- 
garded, in the words of Gibbon, as equally false to the philosopher 
and useful to the magistrate. It was the exceptional incom- 
patibility of this “ execrabilis superstitio” with the multitude of 
incongruous rites, old and new, which jostled one another in the 
shrines of Rome, that unfitted it for sharing the same con- 
temptuous tolerance. Its intlexibility and exclusiveness were felt 
to be both an insult and a menace. And what explains the 
persecution of the Christians will @ fortiort explain ths in- 
tense hostility of the higher classes towards them. “ Like the 
Brahmin of India, the Roman aristocrat, on joining the ranks of 
the Christians, lost caste, family, and friends; loosed even the 
bonds of treedmen and slaves.” And hence, after the nominal 
conversion of the Empire we still find St. Ambrose expressly com- 
mending the courage of a man of illustrious descent—Paulinus of 
Nola, Roman senator, and ex-Governor of Campania—on the occa- 
sion of his conversion. ‘There had of course been many aristocratic 
converts in earlier days ; Prudentius reckons up six senatorial and 
six hundred noble families as having embraced the faith. But 
still such conversions were the exception, not the rule. 

If we turn, however, to the lower class of the urban population— 
free operatives, artisans, and labourers—the picture is exactly re- 
versed. What to their masters were impediments, to them were in- 
ducements to the reception of the new faith. Their ordinary life was 
one of hard and unremunerative toil, and for the State and the State 
religion they cared little ; it was not sacred to them; nor had they 
any tincture of such philosophical sciolism as might prompt them 
to resent “ the foolishness of the Cross.” On the other hand a 
religion which proclaimed the equality of all men, preached the 
diguity of manual labour, and promised a future recompense to the 
sutlering and oppressed, had a message and a meaning for them 
not hard to understand. And still more of course does this hold 
good of a yet lower class, the huge slave population of the mighty 
capital. In the greatness, the majesty, even the religion of the 
State, the slave had neither part nor lot; he “ had not even the 
right of a religion lett him, being, as the Roman Senate was once 
reminded, religiousless.’ The idea of a kingdom all whose 
citizens had equal rights, “ barbarians, Scythians, bond - or 
free,” where slaves might becume priests or bishops and 
thus take rank above their masters, so far from presenting 
a stumbling-block, was to him unspeakably attractive. Some 
idea of the effect likely to be produced by Christian teaching on 
men of this class may be gained from what is indeed simply a 
romance, and in some respects a very unhistorical romance, 
Onesimus. The danger was lest conversions of this kind 
should be hollow or insincere, and hence St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
enjoined special examination and scrutiny before receiving slaves 
into the Church. The same inference may be drawn trom the 
language of St. Paul, who according to one interpretation of a 
disputed passage even advised slaves when offered their freedom 
to remain as they were. And the frequent apostasy of slaves, 
especially after the ages of persecution, points in the same direc- 
tion. However, Church history clearly proves that to them the 
Gospel message came home with a peculiarly persuasive and 
often, no doubt, a very real and abiding power :— 

From “ those of Czsar’s household” and the Colossian fugitive on 
whose behalf the Apostle Paul pleaded so lovingly, down to the unknown, 
unchronicled multitude included in St. Jerome’s “ vilis plebicula,’ slaves 
occupied no small space in the ranks of the Church. Conspicuous, in the 
churches, for gravity, innocence, and simplicity of manners, they contri- 
buted oon | a name to the roll of martyrs; in private, furnished many an 
instance of the confession of Christ, in the contempt they met with trom 
brother-slaves often of inferior rank to themselves ; in the imprisonment, 
starvation, and cruel deaths they underwent at the hands of autocratic 
masters. Nor did the slave only suffer for his religion; his very condition 
marked out for him a special sphere of usefulness. In the Pagan household 
no outsider possessed such opportunities of disseminating the faith as the 
Christian slave who was a member of it, whether as physician to the family 
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or tutor to the children, or as a slave amongst fellow-slaves. He held office 
too in the Church as priest and deacon ; the ranks of the clergy being 


indeed in the fourth century crowded with members of his class, manu- 


mitted or engaged in actual service. 


There was one class of citizens, however, not belonging to the 
higher but the lower rank, to whom, as we are reminded to this day 
by the very name of Pagan, the Gospel message did not at once 
commend itself. The pagani, or peasants and villagers, refused to 
listen to the new teachers, and in parts of Northern Italy not un- 
frequently put them to death. They did not of course share the 
social and political antipathies of the Roman aristocracy, and knew 
little of the majesty of the Empire, but they had, what their rulers 
had not, a strong and genuine, if not very intelligent, belief in the 
rites of their old religion. It was not till some centuries later, when 
the Church had learnt from experience to accommodate herself to 
the needs and character of the rural population, and when, as it 
has since been expressed, a kind of compromise was effected, that 
the great mass of them could be won over, either in Italy or else- 
where. In Mr. Clarke’s words, “ the Christian saint had to be sub- 
stituted for the Pagan deity, the holy day of the Church for the 
Pagan festival, and the Pagan temple converted into the Christian 
church.” A curious illustration of this system of compromise 
may be found in the instructions of Gregory the Great to St. 
Augustine as to the best method of dealing with the unconverted 
Saxon population in England, recorded by Bede. Nor can the 
principle be reasonably condemned. One of the stock arguments 
against Popery in the last century, based on the analogy be- 
tween details of Roman and of Jewish or Pagan ceremonial, has 
long since been dropped by all respectable controversialists, for 
the obvious reason that it proves too much. Al! religions, 
as such, must necessarily have a good deal in common, and it 
would be an objection to any new religion, not a recommenda- 
tion, that it was wholly unlike all that had been known before. 
Whether this method of accommodation was carried too far in 
the medieval Church is a separate question which does not 
concern us here. But the principle was equally recognized 
in the early Church when the Jewish Passover was merged 
in the Feast, of the Resurrection, and Christmas took the place 
of the Pagan Saturnalia and Solstitia; it had indeed been ex- 
emplified by the Founder of Christianity in the adoption of the 
rite of baptism, for which precedents might be cited both in Jewish 
and other existing religious usages. There can be no doubt however 
that the Church was more chary in the application of the prin- 
ciple during the first ages, while Paganism in its most idolatrous 
and licentious forms was still a living power in the world. This 
caution may have been unavoidable, but it greatly increased for the 
time the difliculty of evangelizing the rural populations. With 
the poor of great cities the Gospel found ready acceptance; to 
the poor in country districts it was generally preached in vain. 
They could not brook the stern admonition to burn what they 
adored as the primary condition of learning a more excellent faith. 
And the dogged resistance of the peasant class to the Church’s 
teaching “ to explain a fact, proved by abundant evidence, which 
yet is apt to be forgotten, as it does not lie on the surface of history ; 
‘we mean the steady survival of Paganism throughout a large propor- 
tion, probably a majority of the population, for centuries aiter Chris- 
tianity had become the authorized religion of the Empire. The 
story of the professing convert who continued to make his bow to 
the statue of Jupiter, in case his day should return, illustrates the 
same fact from another point of view. And this uneasy suspicion 
as to the stability of the new faith was based on a consciousness of 
the partial and imperfect eradication of the old one. The fiasco 
of the Emperor Julian must have crushed all consistent hope or 
fear of a Pagan revival, but Julian had been long in his grave 
before his dying exclamation was completely veritied, and Chris- 
tianity had triumphed all along the line. Phat result could only 
be achieved when it had conquered, not only one or two, but all 
the various classes, with their divergent interests, sentiments, and 
= Mg thought, into which the society of the Empire was 
divide 


A MEDITATIVE YACHTSMAN, 


pend excommunicated class of men and things, le genre 
ennuyeux, is ® very wide one, and within it are compre- 
hended, generally speaking, the writings of those who have offered 
to the world such account as they could give of the thoughts 
* concerning many matters which passed through their minds with- 
out much attempt at order, arrangement, or compression. The 
impressions and ideas of a reflective man, jotted down just as 
they were received or occurred to him, usually fail to interest 
readers, who, without arom to criticize severely, are bored 
by what seems to them rambling and incoherent discourse, with 
a few good things at rare intervals. In this, as in so many other 
cases, the well-known remark applies, and easy writing makes un- 
commonly hard reading. There are exceptions, however, and now 
and then a work of this kind may actually be what its writer 
thought it would be, amusing and readable; and amongst 
examples of successful books of this order must be classed a 
work which, under the title of Flotsam and Jetsam (London: 
W. 4H. Allen and Co.), Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, “Master 
Mariner,” has recently offered to the world. His book, it is true, 
is not so simple nor so carelessly put together as it may seem 
to some readers. Mr, Bowles is a practised writer; and any one 
who attempted to imitate his apparently artless style of compo- 


| manner, as men not uncommon 


sition would find that it was not by any means so CASY ag jg 
seemed ; but practised writers have produced works of this 
before, and they have gone down like lead. Mr. Bowles’s 

on the contrary, appears to have, if a nautical metaphor mg 
allowed, a large reserve of buoyancy. Disconnected he may jy. 
hasty, paradoxical, given to wide generalizations based op , 
very slight foundation of facts; but he avoids the one unpardg, 
able sin, and is never dull, 

His book is, for the most part, a record of the thoughts thy 
occurred to him while taking his yacht about the Channel gq 
enjoying perfect solitude in harbour. It is worth notice 
though he rather wilfully describes himeelf on the title-page gy , 
master mariner, and possesses that remarkable diploma, a Boggy 
of Trade certificate, which solemnly entitles a man to do what hy 
is perfectly entitled to do without it, he is careful to explainjp 
the first line of his preface that he is not a sailor; the fag 
being that, having seen a great deal more of the sea than mog 
yachtsmen, he has learnt what real sailors are, and how 
far below them the amateur must usually be; a d of 
knowledge, be it observed, which has been attained by by 
few of those who are given to yachting. If, however, Mp 
Bowles is not justified in calling himself a sailor in the fy} 
sense of the word, he certainly must have attained very respect. 
able skill, as it seems from his book that he sailed his veg 
himself in all kinds of weather, duly found his position by observ. 
tion when he could get sights, and got into difficulties and out of 
them just as a professional sailing master might have done, His 
book, however, though it deals with the sea, contains compan. 
tively little about yachting. There are none of the technicalitig 
commonly so much loved by writers on this subject, who on paper 
are far more nautical than seamen, and the author does not eve 
describe his yacht, to which he gives the name of the Billy Baby, 
happily derived of course from Billy Buoy. On board this ves 
Mr. Bowles first began to- record his thoughts in May 1874, whe 
he found himself at Cowes with three North Sea fishermen for his 
sole companions. From Cowes he went to Poole; and from then 
apparently for a cruise in the Channel, touching at ports on both 
coasts; after which voyage he made for the stream which sailoy 
always call “the river,” as though there were no other in the 
world, and anchored off Greenwich. During this sailing to and 
fro, and while his craft was in harbour, a great number of ides 
occurred to him and were duly recorded, but we cannot attempt 
to give an account of them, as he is so discursive a writer that 
any summary of what he says would be unmeaning. One reflec 
tion of his may, however, be noticed as being thoughtful and true, 
He is justly severe on the abominable misgovernment or non- 
government of the Thames. —s in a slightly inconsequent 

y do when they are justly wroth, 
he says that “the Thames is the only great river in the world 
where there are no regulations for traffic, and nobody to enforce 
them.” Ie is not quite correct in his first statement, as there ar 
regulations of some kind, but practically he is right, as they 
are hardly ever enforced, Attention was called to this subject some 
years ago by the terrible collision between the Bywell Castle and 
the Princess Alice, when six hundred lives were lost, and the 
Englishman’s usual remedy for all human ills was sought. A 
Committee was appointed, and this body duly held sittings, heard 
evidence, and presented a Report. By the time, however, that the 
Report was ready people had ceased to trouble themselves about 
the hapless holiday-makers who were drowned off Tripcock Point, 
and naturally such a trifling matter as the navigation of a river 
which receives more than nine million tons of shipping in a year 
was not likely to arouse much public interest. After some dis 
cussion the subject was allowed to drop, and, so far as we are 
aware, there has been no legislation, though the Thames Conser- 
vancy did, if we remember rightly, go through the form of issuing 
certain amended rules. Mr. Bowles had some experience of the 
blessings of freedom in the Thames, as his yacht was run into more 
~ once. After this he became even more meditative than 

fore. 

From Greenwich he betook himself again to the Channel, and 
sailed about in it, handling and navigating his little vessel ex 
tremely well seemingly, and pondering on many things. In the 
latter part of the season he got to Cowes, and when at anchor 
there was struck by an original idea, being probably the first 
person whom Cowes has inspired in this manner; and as the 
passage in which he records what seems a paradox, but really has 
a good deal of truth, is a good specimen of his style, and of 
the quaint manner of putting his ideas which characterizes his 
work, we will give it in full, .4 propos of nothing in particular, 
he begins a chapter thus :— 

“ I always speak of people as I find them” strikes me as being about the 
most selfish and cowardly excuse that ever stole the garb of generosity. It 
amounts to this: that for me there is to be no such creature as a thief 
who has not stolen my property, no traitor who has not betrayed me, 00 
perjurer who has not foresworn himself to me, no adulterer who has not run 
away with my wife, no wickedness in the world at all unless I have suffered 
by it; that, in short, I am bound to sell myself to the Father of Lies, and 
lie about all men knowingly—about all men, unless they have redeemed 
me from the necessity of so doing by inflicting upon me some injury which 
justifies me in avenging myself by telling the truth about them. Rather 
it seems to me should we beware of people as we find them, for that is 
usually as they are not. Claude Duval once danced a minuet on Hounslow 
Heath, yet many would be surprised if he were to be spoken of as an excel- 
lent dancer and no highwayman. 

Cowes does not seem to have had on this occasion any great 
charm for Mr. Bowles, who left it as soon as the weather 
allowed him, and sailed to Guernsey and Jersey, and from the 
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° he could hardly wonder if some lights and many marks 
were not shown in it; but nevertheless there seems to be a certain 
‘ystice in his complaint that pilo ) 
‘ering marks in order that none but their own experts may 
know them, the moral being that the stranger who does not take 
a pilot deserves to be lost. This statement has, at all events, 
the merit of suggesting an explanation of those changes of what 
ought as far as ible to be changeless which are so puzzling to 
any one who interests himself in maritime questions. (ter 
Jeaving St. Malo, Mr. Bowles got into considerable danger amid 
what he calls rocks laid out in a Chinese puzzle ; but he succeeded 
jn reaching 1 water safely, and sailed across the Channel to 
Falmouth. In that charming and perfect harbour he pondered, 
according to his fashion in all harbours, wondering whether in due 
course of time human selfishness might not lead to the assertion of 
rights of property in the sea, From Falmouth he went to Ireland, 
and afterwards apparently cruised in the Channel and visited 
the French coast, musing greatly the while, If the first 
part of his book describes a continuous cruise, and is not an 

itome of several, he certainly gave himself —_ time for 
reflection during one year; as, having joined the Billy Baby in 
May, he did not lay her up until December. 

In his subsequent voyages we cannot follow him. When 
making them he indulged in manifold reflections about many 
things, and especially about the relations of men and women, 
which are duly set forth in Flotsam and Jetsam, While some of 
his ideas are interesting and novel, others seem—as might be ex- 
pected when a man records all bis thoughts freely—fantastic and 

oxical; and some disquisitions on grave subjects might have 
n left out without any loss to the reader. On the whole, how- 
ever, his book has the eminent merit of being readable ; and it has 
further the eminent merit of being suggestive, and of causing now 
and then wholesome doubt as to well-established commonplaces. 
With certain of the writer's views most readers will find it hard to 
agree ; but, whatever his views may be, they are invariably pleasantly 
put. As we have said, there is not much about yachting in the 
kk, although the greater part of it appears to have been written 
on board a yacht, but what little there is is extremely good, the 
brief descriptions giving most happily a vivid idea of the pleasures 
and pains of sailing a small vessel in the Channel. Excellent in 
their way too are the sketches of the North Sea fishermen who 
formed the crew. Any one who knows the ways of East Coast 
seamen will ize the truth of these typical portraits, and 
any one who has attempted to make one of these sailors under- 
stand the habits of the luxurious will be amused by the ac- 
count of “ Bill,” who was Mr. Bowles’s steward, cook, and 
valet. On one occasion this good seaman but over-zealous 
attendant, being told to scrape some French asparagus, carefully 
scraped the heads off; on another, he put out a pair of sea-boots, 
“well and duly greased,” as a portion of evening costume, his 
master being, on a wet night, bound for a ball at Cowes; 
and on another, when evening dress was also wanted, he 
-packed up a grey homespun waietcoat as the most appropriate 
he could find. But it was when Mr. Bowles invited some guests 
on board that Bill most distinguished himself. The description of 
his proceeding is so good that it must be given in the author's own 
words. He thus describes the result of warning Bill that some 
ladies were coming to tea :— 

On my arrival with them I found knives, forks, and soup-plates ready 
laid, my last pot of apricot jam open on the table, and five bottles of wine 
on the side-locker. Bill himself immediately appeared in the unwonted 
glory of a paper-collar and a violet flannel shirt, while in order the better 
to display it he had discarded his coat altogether. His face was washed u 
to a point of shininess I have never seen equalled, and as he ng b 
bearing with elephantine grace the teapot, he blushed like a girl at the 
sense of his own magnificence. 

Unfortunately the hero of this admirably described scene disap- 
pears long before the end of the book, and his successor, Phil, is 
not so amusing. The Billy Baby herself disappears before the 
conclusion of the volume, her owner bidding her a pathetic fare- 
well. The last chapters of the work consist of a very well written 
description of a voyage on a friend’s yacht to Gibraltar and 
in the Mediterranean, in which as much discomfort from cold, rain, 
and tempest was undergone as usually falls to the lot of those who 
fy from England as nifbearable and seek the genial climate of the 
uth, 


MEDIEVAL ARABS. 


TN these days of Early English Text Societies and literary anti- 
uarianism we have learnt to prize the records of medizval 
England at their just value ; we treasure the letters of a Paston 
ora Hutchinson as priceless illustrations of the life of our fore- 
fathers, and ransack every ancient source for fuller details of a 
society that is so closely connected with our own, and yet 
sents so much that is quaint and simple and picturesque, Yet 
these highly prized antiquities of ours are few and scanty com- 
_— with duns of other nations which remain in obscurity. 
hat, for instance, is the picture our records give us of medizeval 
society in England when compared with the minute account of 
rabian life and manners in the middle ages which has been pre- 
served by the Eastern chroniclers? We are reminded of the con- 


trast by the appearance of the new edition of Lane’s Thousand and 
One Nights, where the writings of Arabian historians who lived, 
some long before our Pastons, none later than the fifteenth century, 
are utilized in those copious notes in which Lane has presented us 
with the most complete description attainable of the society in 
which the actors and hearers of the Arabian Nights lived and 
moved. For the “local colour” of this famous story-book is 
Arabian, and mainly Egyptian. “Indian or Persian as many of 
the tales are in their origin, their setting is almost purely Eg 
tian; and, though the place may be nominally Baghdad or India, 
or even furthest China, it is in medieval Cairo, in the days of the 
Memlooks, that the scene of the Arabian Nights is really laid.” 
Lane’s notes are all to one purpose, to illustrate this medisval 
Mussulman society ; he brought together all that was pertinent 
in the writings of the Arabian annalists, cosmographers, tradi- 
tionists, and littérateurs; and gave us, in brief, a cyclopedia of 
Arabian life and thought in the middle . 

And what a minute picture it is! e can trace the Muslim 
from his cradle to his grave, and tell exactly what he was likely to 
do at every stage of his career. We can see the joyous circle of 
Haroun Alrashid—the circle that the lamented Professor Palmer de- 
scribed so well—in all its mad gaiety and sombre contrasts. We can 
realize the company in which Saladin lived, and the daily life of our 
old foes the Saracens, with a completeness and detail that is hardly 
possible in any other literature, And the picture is, on the whole, 
a bright and charming one. In spite of a stern and unimaginative 
religion, in spite of fatalism and all its paralysing effects, the 
medizeval Arabs managed to enjoy life, just as their forefathers of 
the desert did. The wonderful thing about this old Mohammedan 
society is that it was what it was in spite of Mohammedanism. 
With all their prayers and fasts and irritating ritual, the Muslims 
of the middle ages contrived to amuse themselves. Even in 
their religion they found opportunities for enjoyment. They made 
the most of the festivals of the faith, and put on their best clothes 
and made up parties—to visit the tombs, perhaps, bnt to visit them 
cheerfully—and they “ tipped” all their servants that they too 
might go out and amuse themselves in the gaily illuminated 
streets filled with dancers and singers and reciters, or in the 
mosques where the dervishes were performing their strange and 
revolting rites. There was excitement to be got out of the creed 
itself; for did not they all believe in those romantic beings the 
Jinn, who lived in the mountains of Kaf, near the mysterious 
Sea of Darkness, where Khidr. drank of the Fountain of Life ? 
And who could tell when he might come across one of those ter- 
tible creatures, incarnate in the form of a jackal,a dog, ora 
serpent ; or meet perhaps in his own hideous shape the appalling 
Nesnas, who is a man split in two, with half a head, half a body, 
one arm and one leg, yet hops along with astonishing agility, and 
is said, when caught, to have been found very sweet eating by the 
people of Hadramaut! To liveamong such fancies must have given 
a relish to life, even though one had his destiny inscribed in the 
sutures of his skull, and though some ascetic souls found a conso- 
lation in staring at a blank wall till they saw the name of Allah 
blazing on it. 

But the great amusement of the medieval Muslim—and for that 
matter of some other folk in other times—was apparently feasting. 
It is true the Arabs did not understand scientific cookery or 
esthetic gastronomy; they drank to get drunk and ate to get 
full. We read of a public banquet where the table was covered 
with 21 enormous dishes, each containing 21 baked sheep, three 
years old and fat, and 350 pigeons and fowls, all piled up together 
to the height of a man, and covered in with dry sweetmeats. 
Between these dishes were 500 smaller ones, each holding seven 
fowls and the usual complement of sweetmeats, The table was 
strewn with flowers and cakes of bread, and two grand edifices of 
sweetmeats, each weighing 17 cwt., were brought in on shoulder- 
poles. A man might eat a sheep or two without being too re- 
markable. And if he ate hugely, he washed it down with plenty 
of wine, in spite of all the Prophet’s laws. The Mussulman’s cu 
held a good pint, and he refilled it pretty often. There is, indeed, 
a story of a man who was so intoxicated that he swore he would 
not move till he had embraced the moon, and, persisting in stretchi 
his arms towards that luminary, fell upon his nose and broke it; an 
on being informed of the cause of this disaster next morning, resolved 
never to drink again, for fear of making a fool of himself. But he 
was an exception; most Muslims do not see much good in drinking 
unless they get drunk. Hence the majority of the banquets 
described in the Arabian histories end under the table, or would 
do so if there were any tables of the right sort. 

There are redeeming points, however, in all this gluttony and 
sottishness. The Arabs did not tope moodily in solitude. The 
liked a jovial company round them, and plenty of flowers an 
sweet scents .on the board; they dressed very carefully, and per- 
fumed their beards with civet and sprinkled themselves with rose- 
water; while ambergris, burning in a censer, diffused a delicious 
fragrance through the room. Nor was the feast complete without 
music, and the voices of singing-men and singing-women. A 
ravishing slave-girl, with a form like the Oriental willow anda face 
like the full moon, sang soft sad Arabian melodies to the accom- 
paniment of the lute, till the guests rolled over with ecstasy. 
And rarely was a banquet considered perfect without the presence 
of a wit—such a wit as no longer exists; no mere punster, though 
he could pun on occasion, but a man of letters, well stored with 
the literature of the Arabs, able to finish a broken quotation, and 
of fine taste in his compositions and declamations. Men of this 
sort could sometimes produce a revolution, depose a minister, and 
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ruin a favourite. It was, indeed, the heyday of literary men. So 
intense was the devotion of the Khalifs and Vizirs to pe 
and song, that they would refuse nothing to the poet who pleased 
them. A beggar who gave an answer in a neatly-turned 
verse would have his jar filled with gold; and a man of letters 
who made a good repartee was liable to have his mouth crammed 
with jewels, and his whole wardrobe replenished. One poet, we 
remember, left behind him a hundred complete suits of robes of 
honour, two hundred shirts, and five hundred turbans. Twenty or 
thirty thousand pieces of gold were often given for a single 
couplet. The story is told of the poet Hammad, that the Khalif 
Hisham sent for him to remember a certain verse ending with the 
word “ jug.” Hammad remembered it, and the Khalif ordered 
one of two beautiful slaves who were standing by to give him 
wine. They both drank, and, owing either to the wine or the girl 
who served it, Hammad declared he had lost a third of his reason. 
The Khalif told him to say the lines again; and then gave him 
another cup ; and Hammad said, “O Prince of the Faithful, two- 
thirds of my reason have departed from me!” Hishém laughed, 
and bade him ask what he would before the last third went. 
“One of those girls,” cried Hammad; and the Khalif made 
answer, “ Nay, but both are thine, and all they possess, and fifty 
thousand gold pieces besides.” “I kissed the ground before him,” 
says Hammad, and drank a third cup, and was unconscious of 
what happened after” ; till he awoke, and found the Khalif had 
been even better than his word. Khalifs were not always so gene- 
rous as this, and a good story is told of a miserly king who, 
whenever a poet came to recite to him, always made out that 
he knew the verses before, as he had the power of repeating 
any poetry after once hearing it, and possessed a slave who 
could repeat it accurately after twice hearing it, and a female 
slave who only needed three hearings to enable her to recite 
it perfectly. If the poetry was original, this king engaged to 
pay the weight in gold of whatever it was written upon; but 
of course it never was original. The king, as soon as the poet had 
finished reciting his composition, pronounced it old, and to prove 
it repeated it himself. Then, turning innocently to his slave, he 
would make him confirm his opinion by reciting it too (having 
heard it twice from the poet and the king), and so with the slave- 

irl. El-Asma’y, however, first puzzled the king with rare phrases 
and drag \eyouéva, and, having forced him to admit that the verse 
was original, produced a marble column as the thing upon which it 
was written, and of which the king had to find the weight in gold. 
El-Asma’y was enriched, the royal treasury was exhausted, and 
the king found that economy does not always pay. 

The drawback to Muslim festivities was the absence of women ; 
for the singing girls’ were there rather as singers than as 
girls. The Prophet, indeed, set a bad example in this re- 
spect, and entertained a most erroneous opinion of the fair 
sex. “I went to the gates of heaven,” he said, “and lo! 
most of its inhabitants were the poor. And I went to the 
gates of hell, and lo! most of its inhabitants were women!” It 
was under this influence, doubtless, that the Khalif Omar indis- 
creetly committed himself to the advice, “ Consult rour wife, and 
do the contrary of what she counsels”; and perhaps it was this 
dictum that made the Khalif Alee marry two hundred wives, 
with a view no doubt of testing Omar’s accuracy. Truly his 
example was vigorously followed; for we read of a dyer of 
Baghdad who married more than nine hundred women in his life, 
giving, as Lane soberly demonstrates, an average of thirteen per 
annum! Divorce was, indeed, so easy that there seems no great 
reason why he should not have married nine thousand. One lady 
reduced the matter to extremely convenient dimensions, The 
man said to her “Khitb,” and she answered “ Nikh,” and they 
were wedded! Thus did she marry forty husbands, and her son 
Kharijeh was sadly puzzled to identify his father. 

But the mediwval Muslims were not always so practical and 
matter of fact in their love affairs. Was there not an imaginative 
swain who fell in love with the mere impression of a lady’s hand 
upon the wall, and died because he could not win her? And did 
not an accomplished schoolmaster lose his heart from hearing some 
one sing the praises of an unknown lady—Umm’Amr—and two 
days after shut himself up to mourn for her, because he heard the 
same man singing 

The ass went away with the Umm’ Amr ; and she returned not, 
nor did the ass return. 


Such cases of frantic love are common enough in The Thousand 
and One Nights; but Lane's notes show us they were also frequent 
in sober earnest. The Khalif Yezeed was so fond of a favourite 
slave-girl that when she was choked by a pomegranate he would 
not have her buried, but continued to kiss and fondle her corpse. 
And when at last she was obliged to be buried, he threw himself 
upon his bed speechless, and in seventeen nights he was dead and 
interred by her side. This is but one instance out of hundreds, and 
along way to mitigate our views upon Muslim marriages. 
Phere certainly was plenty of genuine lovemaking in the middle 
3 but —- the habit has died out. At anyrate, the young 
1 whom a highly moral Arab was found beating at Thebes be- 
cause she had made love to him would have been very differently 
received in the gallant days of the Khalifate. 
‘ Nevertheless, with all its feasting and goodfellowship, its love 
and ‘wine and poetry and music, the “Golden Prime” must have 
m a hazardous time to live in. You might feast with a king 
one day, and redeive a visit from the executioner the next. There 
ate'few episodes in Eastern history more tragic than the. fall of 


the Barmecides, and it may well cause a shudder to read thesg 
extracts from Haroun al-Rashid’s account-book :— 

Item—4o00,000 pieces of gold, the price of a dress of honour for Jaafar, 
[the Barmecide] son of Yahya, the Vizir. , ‘ 
And after an interval of a few days:— 


Item—Ten shillings, the price of naphtha and reeds, for burning the 
body of Jaafar, the son of Yahya, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


a shipments of gold to New York, which have been appre+ 

hended for some time back, have at length begun on a small 
scale, although there has as yet been no withdrawal from the 
Bank of England, and have already considerably raised the rates 
of interest and discount in the short-loan market of London, 
During the past three autumns there have been very large drains 
of gold from Europe to the United States, and it is feared 
that we may witness unother drain now. When the drain 
began in 1879 both the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France had large amounts of the metal, and therefore could afford 
to spare considerable sums ; but the Bank of England now holds so 
little gold that it cannot afford to lose much; and therefore the 
beginning of shipments to New York has an exceptionally great 
influence upon the money market. ‘The reserve of the Bank of 
England now is only 11 millions, which is barely enough to give 
assurance that the Bank is in a position to meet all the demands 
that may come upon it. Were there to be a large export of gold, 
its reserve would fall to a point which would alarm the City ; and 
consequently it is certain that, if the drain to New York 
threatened to become large, the Directors would raise their 
rate of discount, and the outside market would be compelled 
to follow them. Consequently the value of money would become 
so high that trade would be seriously disorganized. We do not 
think it probable, however, that the shipments to New York now 
will be large. In 1879 the United States resumed specie payments, 
and therefore had to supply themselves with enough of gold to 
meet all the requirements of their trade. They have retuined all 
the yield of their mines during the three years that followed, and 
they imported, as we have already stated, immense sums from 
Europe. They have thus, it 1s to be presumed, fully supplied them- 
selves with coin for the ordinary business of the country, and it is 
only to meet the exceptional demands of the autumn that they 
have need of fresh imports. It would seem that when the crops 
are small they are in the summer time over-provided, for during 
the past ten months there were considerable exports of gold from 
the United States. We may take it, then, that the United States 
have no permanent need for a further supply of currency ; that the 
shipments now apprehended will be made merely to meet the 
exceptional demands of an exceptional period of the year, and 
consequently will not be very large. It is quite true that the 
crops twelve months ago were a failure in the United States; 
that therefore business was checked, more particularly as regards 
the exports of food and of raw cotton ; and that, in consequence, the 
United States have not had the command over the money markets 
of Europe which they had in the previous three years. This 
season, on the contrary, the crops are very abundant, and as the 
exports may be expected to increase very largely, the debt due by 
Europe to the United States will become large, and Americans 
may take payment either in gold or in commodities as they please. 
That, no doubt, makes a difference. But if the United States 
needed gold they would have found means of taking it. And if 
they are already sufficiently provided with currency for the ordinary 
requirements of their business, they will now take only so much gold 
as is needed for special and temporary purposes. That thisis so ap- 
pears not only from what we have been saying, but also from the 
statisticsof American gold production. The United StatesTreasury 
reports that in the year ended with October the total production 
of the United States mines was under 8% millions sterling, and of 
this amount 7} millions sterling were exported, leaving barely a 
million and a half at home. Of this latter amount, moreover, 
between one-third and one-half was used in the arts. It follows 
clearly from these figures that in a year like that just ended, when 
the crops were deficient and consequently trade not very active, 
the United States have already as much coin as they want. It 
cannot be that their special demands now will be very large, 
especially as there is likely to be a considerable falling off in one 
form of industrial activity which largely contributes to the 
demand for an import of gold. 

Since the revival of prosperity in the United States, there has 
been a very great activity in the constructing of railways. The 
lines which had been projected in 1873, and had then to be left 
unfinished on account of the panic, have since been completed, and 
other lines in newer parts of the country have been mapped out 
and pushed forward. This eagerness in railway construction has 
largely contributed to the demand for foreign gold. The work- 

ple have to be paid either in coin or notes, and, as a@ 
figs proportion of the new railways are being made in remote 
and but thinly-peopled territories, the coin and notes do not come 
back to the great trading centres for a long time. Practically, 
therefore, the money sent to the Far West and South-West is 
withdrawn for many months from New York, and lost to the or- 
dinary money market.- But a great check has now been given 
to railway construction. The railways of the United States have 
largely been made hitherto by means of European capital, but 
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Europeans have shown a decided unwillingness of late years to 
invest their money in new railways. The construction syndicates 
have thus found it extremely difficult to complete their under- 
takings, and to do so they have been obliged to sell the securities 
of old-established lines which they possessed. It would seem 
that they have nearly exhausted their own resources ; and as their 
enormous sales of railway securities depressed the American rail- 
way market, and thus frightened European investors, the European 

ublic is less inclined than ever to part with its money for new 
railway ventures, During the current year it is estimated that 
twelve thousand miles of new railways will be constructed in the 
United States, but it is believed that next year there will be 
an immense falling off, for the simple reason that the funds are 
not forthcoming to continue the plans, Thus one great cause of 
the demand for more coin is removed. - If it be true that the 
United States are already nearly fully supplied with coin, and 
that one of the causes which might have induced demands for 
more coin is ceasing to act, it follows that not much gold will be 
taken from Europe now. If there were a real need for more gold 
in the United States, of course the country is rich enough to pay 
for it, and in one form or another gold would be obtained ; but when 
the real need does not exist, gold is the least profitable form in 
which the Americans could take payment for the exports they send 
to us, and they are little likely therefore to take it. Asa matter 
of fact, too, the United States at present are rather indebted to 
Europe than Europe to them. As we observed above, the failure 
of their crops last year left them without the means of keeping 
up their large exports of grain, cotton, and bacon, and conse- 
quently they have run into debt with Europe for their imports. 
As the exports increase now, they will again have it in their 
power to take gold if they please; but just at present, as we have 
said, the legitimate trade between the two countries does not give 
them the power, and there exists no real need for taking gold. 

Still, though there is not likely to be a drain of gold—that is to 
say, though the export of gold from this country to the United 
States is not likely to be large—the mere fact that any gold is 
withdrawn from the Bank of England will have a great in- 
fluence upon the money market. The reserve of the Bank of 
England is very small, and the City is very sensitive to any 
reduction in its amount. The outside market, therefore, if it 
finds gold going to New York, will fear that the drain may 
assume the proportions of past years, and instantly all who deal 
in money will raise their rates. We think-it likely, therefore, 
that for the remainder of this year the rates of discount and 
interest in the outside market in London will be maintained close 
up to the Bank rate. If this is done, it will afford another 
reason why the export of gold to New York should not be large. 
If capitalists can obtain 5 per cent., or more, for their money in 
London, they will not be likely to send it to New York, with the 
tisk that they may not be able to obtain more for it there, and 
with the risk also that, when bringing it back, they may lose. But, 
if rates are not maintained in London, of course the converse will 
be likely to be the case. Then it would pay capitalists to ex- 
port capital to New York, and employ it at higher rates than 
¢ould be obtained in Europe. This, however, is in the highest 
degree improbable. The mere fear that New York may take such an 
amount of gold as would compel the Bank of England to raise its 
rate will cause rates in the outside market to rise. And this is 
the more likely because there are other demands besides that from 
New York coming upon the London market. The contractors for 
the Italian loan, we believe, have yet to pay about a million 
sterling to the Italian Government within the present year in 
order to fulfil their engagements to that Government. Up to 
the present time they have been extremely careful not to disturb 
the London. market by taking gold from the Bank of England, 
and they may be trusted to continue the same policy now ; but, 
wherever they find the gold, they will reduce the supply upon 
which the Bank of England could draw in case of need, and in- 
directly, therefore, they will affect the London money market. 
There are other smaller and misceHaneous demands upon the 
market which in themselves would have little effect, but which, 
when added to the shipments to New York and to the with- 
drawals for Italy, will make themselves felt, and will all contribute 
to raise the value of money in the London market. There seems 
little reason to anticipate, however, that the Bank of England 
will be obliged to raise its rate of discount. Fortunately we 
have passed the season of the year when our own autumnal 
demands increase the currency, and therefore lessen the reserve 
of the Bank of England. . Now gold is flowing back both from 
Scotland and from Ireland, and the circulation of the Bank 
of England also is decreasing. The reserve of the Bank will 
thus be augmented from internal sources, while it is decreasing 
under the influences of external demands. If there are no un- 
toward accidents, then, the Bank will be in a position to meet the 
demands upon it without putting up its rate further. At the 
same time, the political alarms in France are causing timid people 
to transfer capital to London, and are thus making good any void 
that may be caused by demand for New York or eleewhere. And 
if the value of money rises here as appears ‘probable, this incli- 
nation to send money for safety to. London will receive a fresh 
stimulus. It may be doubted, therefore, whether the Bank of 
England will have occasion to raise its rate of discount; but it 
may be expected that the value of money in the outside market 
will rise to the Bank level. ~ == 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE MADE EASY.* 


bi a very interesting contribution to the last volume of the Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, Dr. Alois Brandl has given some amusing illustra- 
tions of the ignorance as to everything concerning German 
literature which prevailed in this country in Goethe's younger 
days. When the Sorrows of Werther were first published in an 
English version, though the name of Goethe was nientioned by the 
translator, many English authorities declared this to a 
pseudonym, and the Monthly Review seriously demonstrated the 
impossibility of any one but Wieland being the author of so in- 
teresting a novel. £n revanche, after Goethe had at last come to 
be credited with having written his own book, many years passed 
before the English public could be persuaded that “the famous 
author of Werther o vind written anything else, or at least any- 
thing that differed in style or sentiment from his juve: 
production. 

This kind of ignorance is deplorable enough; but we are not 
sure that there is very much to choose between it and the shallow 
pretence of knowledge which is becoming not uncommon at the 
present day on such subjects as French or German literature, and 
which is directly encouraged by such utterly worthless publications 
as the little volume before us. Mr. Nicholson calls his com- 
pilation a Students’ Manual of German Literature, and we 
therefore presume that it is in the first instance designed for 
the use of candidates for examinations. Those whose hard 
lot it has been to conduct school or University local exam- 
inations in modern languages will agree in the remark that 
there is no branch of study in which both teachers and learners 
are more hardly dealt with than they so frequently are in 
this, A lesson or two in the week is su to supply the 
groundwork of grammatical discipline ; the elements of the history 
of the language and its literature are thrown in or left out as time 
may serve or fail; and thereupon the unhappy candidate is sub- 
jected to an examination which, however fair and honest in its 
intentions, is virtually obliged to assume a training such as he 
never received. But this is not the worst of the matter. In after 
days, when distance creates its usual effects, the former “ student ” 
flatters himself that there was a time when he possessed the 
French or German tongue, of which he has now forgotten the use ; 
and that the researches in French or German literature in which 
he then engaged entitle him to retain the esp which he then 
imbibed concerning Goethe and Victor Hugo, the Minnesinger 
and the Pleiad. But whether cr not Mr. Nicholson’s utterances 
are destined thus to live after they have served their primary pur- 
pose, it is our duty to make good the conclusion at which we 
have arrived concerning his Manual. Even in these days of short 
and easy guides to knowledge of all kinds, we confess to a feeling 
akin to surprise that such a production should be put forth by a 
writer coparentiy sessed of some previous: experience in this 
sort of work, a’ y a publishing firm which seems to make a 
speciality of educational literature. 

Short as the book is, it consists of two distinct parts, in addition to 
a few introductory remarks, which we pass by, on the history of the 
German language. The first of these is a Chronological Table of 
German Literature, which occupies nearly forty pages, and is con- 
atructed on the extremely absurd principle of introducing the name 
of an author for the first time at the date of his death. So ad- 
mirable does this device seem to the author, that he likewise adopts 
it in the second part of his book, which professes to describe the 
typical works of the Sotomnne Seen? of German literary history. 
Thus we had nearly given up all hopes of hearing anything about 
Wieland, who did not die till 1813, but whose earliest works were 

ublished more than half a century before that date, till he appeared 
Fike a revenant, following on the heels of Theodor Kérner, who 
likewise died in 1813, but whose brief literary career had begun 
hardly more than two years before. It is on some different prin- 
ciple, or more probably on no principle at all, that we hear nothing 
of Goethe till we have done with the brothers Schlegel, one of 
whom died thirteen years after him, and half a dozen other pro- 
minent members of the Romantic school to boot. The names of 
authors and titles of works in the Chronological Table are gene- 
rally, but not always, correctly copied. Corvei is not, as Mr. 
Nicholson seems to think, a proper name. Ulrich von Hutten is 
not entitled to be called the author of the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum (misprinted Vivorum). Luther’s famous treatise was 
entitled Von der Babilonischen Gefangenschaft. In the case of a 
writer of the first rank like Lessing it is disagreeable to find the 
order of his proper names reversed. Wieland appears as “ Oh, M.” 
in the table, but as “ Christoph Max ” (instead of Martin) in the 
second division of the book. The Hamburger Dramaturgie is 

uite isapeupenly described as a treatise. Herder’s Cid was not 
the translation of a Spanish “ballad.” Ofthe author of an original 
Romancero, and certain other poems, Heine—probably because 
he died since the middle of the century—the table makes no men- 
tion whatever. But these are blunders of detail, such as might 
be found in many other chronological tables; it is only in the 
second and larger division of the Manual, saad to discuss 
the “ characteristic works” of successive “ literary periods,” that 
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the author's peculiarities of workmanship fully unfold themselves, 
“For the authenticity of dates” he avows that he has “ relied 
rincipally on the history of H. Kurz,” the Chambers of German 
iterature, 


The division of periods adopted up to the year 1624 is that of 
Vilmar; but the headings are, so far as we know, Mr. Nicholson's 
own, What, for instance, does he mean by the words “ Christi- 
anity Prevails ” as summarizing the literature of the four centuries 
between 768 and 1150? When he leaves Vilmar’s guidance in 
order to add three further periods, presumably of his own devising, 
che very fairly closes the “ Period of Imitation” with 1748, the 
date of Klopstock’s Messias; but he vouchsafes no explanation of 
the designation “Second Olassical Period,” which he reckons 
nearly to Goethe's death, and in which he therefore includes most 
of the productions of the Romantic School. His last period, 
“ Since A.D. 1830,” he calls “ The Era of Young Germany ”—a name 
belonging to a particular school, of which the chief, the late Karl 
Gutzkow, is not even mentioned by name in this volume. Against 
its author’s sins of omission, however, he would doubtless be pre- 

ared with the usual defence of the embarrassed primer-writer ; in- 
ory after a couple of duodecimo pages of jottings about Lessing's 
labours as a critic, we find that “so much s ” has been de- 
voted to the great writer in this capacity that he must perforce be 
cut short in his character asa poet. We will, therefore, in the 
main confine ourselves to the sins of commission in which this 
compilation abounds, and of which we can only profess to present 
an anthology. 


In the period in which “Christianity prevailed” we suppose 
there is hardly a writer in the German world of letters better 
kriown to the world at large than the “ Nun Roswitha.” Con- 
cerning her Mr. Nicholson observes that “some doubt has been 
thrown on the authenticity of the works ascribed to this learned 
lady, not unnaturally, considering how singularly inappropriate 
the comedies of Terence would be in a convent. Six of these 
adaptations are extant.” From this we can only conclude that 
Mr. Nicholson has either never glanced at a single one of 
Hrotsvitha’s comedies, or has forgotten his knowledge of those of 
Terence, to which he considers these Miracles for schoolgirls to 
stand in the relation of “adaptations.” The term “song” is 
almost equally misapplied to Hrotsvitha’s laborious verses in 
honour of her imperial kinsman; but it is probably a mere mis- 
translation of the German “ Gesang.” To pass at once to a writer 
of a much later period, of whose name and characteristics as a 
moralist and satirist few students even of English literature only 
can have remained altogether ignorant, in what sense does Mr, 
Nicholson hold himself warranted in describing Sebastian Brant 
as “ the earliest writer on our list of that order of Meistersingers ” 
who rendered certain services to German literature? And, while 


literature, we may ask from what comedy of Terence is Andreas 
Gryphius’s Peter Squenz in Mr. Nicholson's opinion adapted P It is 
more usually connected with A Midsummer Night's Dream. In like 
manner, it seems hard that in an English handbook Gottsched’s 
Sterbender Cato should be described as’ “a slavish imitation of 
French models,” when it is known how the excellent Gottsched 
rofessed to prefer, and in this instance actually preferred, the 

inglish variety of the French school, copying Addison, whose play 
Mme. Gottsched dutifully translated into German prose. Of 
course, the statement that Gottsched’s drama “introduced 
versified tragedy into Germany” is, thus nakedly put, absolutely 
incorrect. Nor, if only in the light of the fact that Nathan the 
Wise had been published eight years previously, do we see how the 
iambic verse employed in Don Carlos can be said to have been “a 
novelty in dramatic composition.” On the other hand, the state- 
ment that Nathan the Wise (which candidates are informed was 
“ Leasing’s swan song”) is “ the earliest instance of a drama with 
a moral ” is beyond us. Possibly the meaning may be that it is 
the earliest instance of a moral drama. 


Fortunately for Mr. Nicholson, there are whole departments 
of literature upon which he wisely refrains from entering; no 
sentence ia his book better becomes him than the last, in which he 
informs us that “such historians, philosophers, and critics as 
Niebuhr, Ranke and Neander, Hegel, Schelling, Tholuck, Strauss 
and Haeckel, are. beyond the scope of this work,” though with 
regard to the last two, for instance, it may be questioned whether 
their writings, while “ belonging to the world at large,” and 
“ characteristic of great men,” are not likewise ‘ characteristic 
of literary periods.” The same thought had, however, presented 
itself on an earlier page of the Manual, where we learn that “ the 
Ecclesiastical History of Mosheim, like the histories of Thucydides, 
Rollin, and Gibbon, eden to the literature of the world, and is 
characteristic of no country or period of literature.” Not many 
ideas of the same degree of originality show themselves forth in 
this volume. A relatively copious treatment of the Minnesinger, 
however, suggests the profound reflection that in Walther von der 
Bo eres lyrics “ the language is used with such consummate 
skill that it can no longer be considered in process of formation, 
and considering the brilliant literature of this period it is open to 
question whether succeeding changes have been for the better or 
not.” Some meaning, hidden to us, may lurk in the antithesis 
concerning Goethe’s Iphigente; that “in its prototype by 
Furipides, the sister of Apollo is the heroine ; in Goethe's drama, 
the sister of Orestes.” And there seems some allusion to the con- 
clusion of Act III. of the Second Part of Faust in the aphorism 


costume, in which is—Mephistopheles.” Probably Helena has been 
confounded with Phorkyas, or Mr. Nicholson may have some expla. 
nation of the act peculiar to himself. As to the Second Part ip 
general, he observes with a grim humour rarely met with ing 
manual :—“ No comment would be in place bere; we can but 
advise our readers to read it, secure that no weak or impressionable 
intellect would read far enough to receive one ow injurious 
influence from the mystic whole.” 


If originality of ideas is the last thing to be desiderated in an 
introductory sketch of the history of a national literature, accu 
of detail is among its very first requisites. Mr. Nicholson’s work. 
manship is so slovenly that his very misprints seem an integral 
part of it, and thus we are the reverse of astonished to find a 
widely-known work like Tieck’s Phantasus called his Phantasicen, 
and “Schulze (d. 1817) ”—doubtless, therefore, Ernst Schulze— 
described as a “lost,” we presume for “ last,” disciple of Wieland, 
(Tieck’s Vittoria Accorombona, by the way, is printed “ Accorom- 
bana,” and Wieland is said to have been a professor at 
“Erfiirt.”) In the matter of noms de plume, we have the same 
carelessness. In the case of “the most memorable Nicolaus 
Strehlenau,” the pseudonym Lenau is added in a bracket; of 
“ Anastasius Griin,” the real name, which had a solid sound in 
Austrian public life, is not given at all. To “ Friedrich Halm” 
(likewise mentioned by his assumed name only) are ascribed 
“ Griseldis der Sohn der Wildniss” and other dramas, two plays— 
both of which have been acted in England—being thus grotesquely 
rolled into one. As a translator—to judge from the specimens of 
translation avowedly offered as such—Mr. Nicholson puts himself 
to no very serious trouble. His rendering of a couple of stanzas 
from Professor Bartsch’s edition (which does not, as Mr. 
Nicholson elsewhere seems to think, contain a “ modernized 
version”) of the Mibelungenlied is as poetical as the English 
version accompanying an Italian opera-text; and the third of the 
following elegant lines, which “indeed translate” a stanza of 
Gudrun, contains a syntactical blunder of the most elementary 
nature :— 


Befel once on a fast day, the hour was then near noon, 

A bird came near them swimming. ‘Thus did speak Gudrun, 

“ Alas! thou bird so lovely, ’tis fur pity of me truly 

That here around thou’rt swimming,” said the maiden, “on these 
waves unruly.” 

In voice as it were human, this answer it began, 

God’s angel was it lovely, as it had been a man. 

“T am to thee from God the herald, ask then how befel it, 

Lovely maiden noble, so will I thee of all thy kinsmen tell it.” 


The last two lines of the second stanza are peculiarly unhappy ; but 
the third of the first manifestly mistranslates 


Owé, vogel scheene, du erbarmest mir so sére. 


We have not been at the pains of pointing out Mr. Nicholson’s 
omissions, @ consideration of which might take us into more 
debatable ground. By way of illustrating his notion of complete- 
ness, we may however observe that we have found no mention 
(except incidental) of Nicolai and the school of Aufkldrung repre- 
sented by him; that Grillparzer, beyond all doubt one of the very 
foremost of German dramatists, is dismissed as “ author of the 
drama of horrors Afnfrau,” and lumped with Miillner, Houwald, 
and Fouqué as “ cultivators of the fatalist drama,” too well known 
to require comment ; lastly, that “ Heinrich Kleist,” to a recognition 
of whose almost unique genius German criticism has of late years 
become so generally awake, is said to “deserve mention in the 
second rank of imitators.” It is true thatafterwards his Kathchen von 
Heilbronn is mentioned, and that he is stated to “ attend more to 
realistic effect than most members of his school ”—what school P— 
but not a word is vouchsafed either as to his Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg, or as to his strangely powerful story of Michael 
Kohlhaas, works in which the dullest palate must recognize a fresh 
flavour all their own. But what is to be said of a critic who, 
while observing with great truth that “ Wahlverwandschaften 
deals with the problem of elective affinity,” and with equal truth 
that “ the sentiment ” in it “ is morbid and unhealthy,” proclaims 
his double-edged verdict that this novel, morally repulsive but 
incomparable in the skilful construction of its action and in the 
effective elaboration of its idea, “ cannot be recommended either on 
the score of art or morality”? It is of course a far graver defect 
that no serious attempt has been made to explain to the beginner 
by a few vigorous strokes the characteristic features of such move- 
ments as the Romantic School (quite inadequately described by a 
few sarcastic sentences quoted from Julian Schmidt), the Sturm 
und Drang, and the German Renascence—the last more especially, 
which might surely have been briefly but comprehensively dealt 
with in its easily distinguishable successive phases. If the reply 
to this be that the plan of only describing the “ characteristic 
works” of the various periods did not admit of such outlines, 
nothing remains to remark but that, for the purpose of acquiring 
an intelligent knowledge of the course of a great national literature, 
this plan is utterly worthless. We are accordingly unable to 
indicate any score on which we could recommend the com- 
pilation before us to any class of readers. Yet we do not say but 
that its chronological table, and a fair selection of its oracular 
criticisms, if duly learnt by heart, might extract marks and 
execrations from many an examiner. 


that, “ before the ideal Iphigenie, Goethe's later Helena sinks to a 
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THE HAMILTON SALE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE." 


HE first thing that conveyed any idea to the general public 
> of the magnitude of the Hamilton sale was the announcement 
that the price of the illustrated catalogues would be one guinea. 
This information was at first treated almost in the light of a joke. 
Not that it was questioned that a guinea would be charged for 
each copy, but few people were thought likely to be so foolishly 
extravagant as to give such a price for a mere sale catalogue. 
Before the opening of the sale, however, the first edition of the 
illustrated catalogue had been completely sold out, and crowds of 

ople were besieging the clerk's counter at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson's imploring for copies. The guinea catalogues differed in 
no respects from the five-shilling catalogues, except that they 
contained excellent photographs of some of the principal works 
of art that were to be sold. Opinions differed as to the wisdon 
shown in the selection of objects for illustration, but the prices 
subsequently proved that the subjects of the illustrations had been 
well chosen. So great was the sale of the guinea and the five- 
shilling catalogues that, during the weeks of the Hamilton sale, 
thousands of —_ might be seen walking about in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James's carrying their treasured scarlet volumes. 

Soon after the sale had begun, a notice appeared in Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s galleries to the effect that a catalogue 
would be brought out illustrated with engravings of many of the 
objects sold, and that the price obtained and the purchaser's name 
would be appended to every lot. The price of these books was to 
be the same as that charged for the illustrated catalogues contain- 
ing photogr*phs only. Then it was announced that a third 
description of illustrated catalogue would be published, much 
the same as the second, but printed on better paper, and costing 
double the price. Very shortly after the publication of these 
catalogues, an advertisement appeared in which it was stated that 
the entire edition of the guinea catalogue, illustrated with en- 
gravings, had been sold out, and that only a few copies remained 
of the two-guinea edition. 

The engraved Catalogue of the Hamilton Sale may fairly be 
called the king of sale catalogues. Nothing a it, in its 
own way, had ever been brought out before. ‘I'he printing is very 
clear, and the paper of the two-guinea copies is good enough 
to satisfy the greediest bookworm. The binding, too, with its 
pale green cover, and the angel’s head by Fra Angelico stamped 
in gold on one corner, is both excellent and attractive. Un the 
right sides of the pages there is a wide ruled margin, and on this, 
opposite every lot, is printed the name of the purchaser, and 
beneath it the price. As by far the largest proportion of the lots 
were bought on commission by dealers, this return of the pur- 
chasers’ names is not so interesting as might be expected; nor 
does it enlighten the reader to any great extent as to the disposal 
and destination of the works of art sold; for only a few lots {ell 
to the personal bids of amateurs, The engraved catalogue contains 
illustrations from some of the pictures, which the photographed 
catalogue does not, and in this respect the former has an advantage 
over the latter, although it cannot be said that the engravings from 
the pictures are in all respects satisfactory. On the question of the 
relative durability of photographs and engravings there can, of 
course, be no question ; and let those who wish for library books by 
all means purchase the two-guinea catalogues with enygravings— 
if they can get them; but for immediate reference we must say 
that we greatly prefer the photographs, although we do not wish 
to say a word in disparagement of the magniticent edition con- 
taining engravings.. The photographs are good of their kind, 
which is perhaps more than can be said of all the engravings, 
some of which rather hint at than illustrate the objects noticed. 
Tuere is only one engraving in the priced catalogue of a Limoges 
enamel, and that is a comparative failure; whereas there are six 
photographs of Limoges enamels in the earlier catalogue, each of 
which is a work of art in itself. Photography is peculiarly adapted 
for rendering faithful representations of enamels, but it is very 
difficult to imitate enamelled work by engraving. It would hardly 
be too much to say that the first illustrated Oatalogue of the 
Hamilton Sale was worth buying for its half-dozen beautilul 
photographs of Limoges enamels, it for nothing else. 

One of the most interesting illustrations in the engraved 
catalogue is that of the large picture of “ Daniel in the Lion's 
Den.” As all readers of the Times are aware, the sale of this 
picture gave rise to much controversy. Claims of originality were 

ut forward on behalf of a very similar picture in the Isle of 
Wight, and the believers in this work condemned the Hamilton 
Rubens as a copy. But the controversy did not end here, for a 
third army of critics came into the field, who maintained that the 
original picture by Rubens hung in a fey at Edinburgh, and 
deuied the authenticity of both the Hamilton and the Isle of 
Wight “ Daniels.” Mr. Robinson, in a letter té the Times of 
October 16th, says that, after a very careful inspection of each of 
the three claimants, he has no hesitation in the 
Hamilton Daniel to be Rubens’s Daniel, and the others merely 
copies, 

ewe of the most remarkable objects sold at the Hamilton sale 
were the pieces of furniture ont of woodwork by Riesener, 
enriched with ormolu by Gonthiére. Illustrations of these splendid 
pieces of workmanship were admirably rendered in the photo- 
graphs. In them, by the aid of a magnifying glass, it is pos- 


sible to study the clearness of the marqueterie and ueterie of 
Riesener, and the exquisite sharpness of the floral ormolu work of 
Gonthiére ; but the engravings of the same objects are compara- 
tively indistinct and unattractive, nor are they likely to prove 
very instructive to designers of furniture. In work of this kind, 
distinctness is everything. The little table sold at the Hamilton 
sale realized 6,000/.; but if an inlaid table mounted with ormolu 
had been made at the same period, of precisely the same pattern, 
by the hands of the same artists, but of blunter and coarser work- 
manship, it would not now be worth 60/. Now, putting aside 
the question of durability, we should say that the relative values 
of the photographs and the engravings of the table are much in 
the same proportion. In the illustrations of silver-work, again, 
the photographs are greatly superior to the engravings. For 
instance, the photograph of the very delicate silver-gilt cup and 
cover that was sold for 3,244/. 10s. is most successful; but the 
engraving represents a cup that might be dear at three thousand 
pence. The finely-carved rock crystals are excellently shown in the 
photographs, The objects represented look like rock crystal, and 
nothing else; but the engravings of the same works look as if 
they might be either rock crystal or anything else. Nothing shows 
the superiority of the photographs over the engravings more 
clearly than a comparison of the face of the statuette of Voltaire 
in both kinds of illustrations. Then, as regards the illustrations 
of Gobelin tapestry, the engravings are not to be compared to the 
photographs. Two very sensational lots at the Hamilton sale 
were the small salt-cellar and tazza of Henry II. ware. Now the 
beauty of this kind of ware consists in the patterns of the 
arabesques and in the sharpness of the mouldings. This is most 
literally given by photography, but the engraver has failed 
signally in producing the very effects that make this ware 
valuable. In comparing the engravings with the photographs we 
may observe, in conclusion, that the latter have a great advantage 
over the former in expressing the texture of ubjects. We use 
the word texture in a somewhat technical sense. For the 
purposes of an illustrative catalogue, it is of the utmost importance 
that the characteristics of the surfaces of such things as marbles, 
ivories, porcelains, crystals, and metals should be represented as 
accurately as possible, and photography is mach more suited for 
this purpose than engraving. 

Quite enough has already been written abont the highest prices 
given at the Hamilton sale, but very little notice has been taken 
of the lowest. Indeed many people are under the impression that 
no lots in the entire sale were sold for small sums. It may 
surprise even some of those who attended the sale to hear that 
more than twenty lots were sold for sums not exceeding two 
guineas ; that thirteen of these lots fetched very little more than 
a sovereign apiece, and that two lots went for less than a pound. 
It is almost needless to say that the things that were sold for the 
smallest sums were intrinsically the worst. bargains; but 
practically they were valuable as relics of the sale, and many 
of them may since have been sold at a profit of a hundred per cent. 
merely because they formed part of the Hamilton collection. 
Perhaps the last thing one would have expected to go for a 
small sum, at such a sale as this, was an oil-painting; yet 
“ The Repose, with Angels,” by P. Lauri, was purchased 
by a dealer for one guinea, A “Head of Christ,” profess- 
iug to be an original picture by Carlo Dolce, went for three 
guineas, and a rather large picture of “St. John in the Island of 
Patmos,” said to be an original work of Guido, brought in exactly 
the same sum. ‘Two large canvases, said to be painted by the 
hands of Giulo Romano and Rembrandt, were sold at about a 
guinea per superficial foot; but any one who has seen them must, 
we should think, consider them dear at that price. A clergyman 
distinguished himself by purchasing the two lowest-priced lots 
of the sale. He was clever enough to buy “a small red bowl; 
a ditto tray; a very small ditto, with cranes; and one, with 
foliage,” for fifteen shillings; but he fairly surpassed himself 
when he bought “a red and gold stand, with flowers; a smaller 
ditto, with birds ; and one, with a fir-tree,” for 10s. 6d. The latter 
is now quite an historical lot, since it realized the lowest price given 
at the Hamilton sale. 

We should be glad to think that this monarch of catalogues 
might be the parent of future illustrated catalogues. We are 
not likely to see many collections like that from Hamilton 
Palace sold by auction; but scarcely a year passes without the 
sale of at least one or two collections containing many objects 
worthy of illustration. A series of illustrated catalogues would, 
in a few years, form a very valuable record of works of art 
which might otherwise be forgotten a few months after they were 
sold. The sales at Messrs, Christie and Manson’s galleries consti- 
tute the chief amusement of many amateurs who seldom, if ever, 
make a bid, and even one priced and illustrated catalogue every 
year, giving engravings or photographs of the most notable works 
of art sold during the season, would afford them a very agreeable 
memento of their hunting-ground, 


LETTERS OF BERLIOZ,* 
iv may be true at bottom that what is not worth reading in a 
translation is not worth reading in the original ; but it is quite 
as true that most people do not find it so. Graces of style and 


* The Hamilton Paluce Collection, Illustrated Priced Catalogue. Paris : 
Librairie de Art. London: Remington & Co. 1882. 


* Letters of Berlioz. Translated by H: M. Dunstan. 2 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 
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subtle play of words may be superfluous to the philosopher; but 
in the telling of things which are not purely philosophical an 
occasional touch of art is very eonnitdl and refreshing to the 
average reader; and the pleasure derived from many justly cele- 
brated works depends wy as much upon the manner and skill 
of treatment as upon the matter expressed. In such cases the 
responsibility of a translator is decidedly heavy, and the author 
is quite at his mercy. It is not so dangerous to translate works 
in the dignified and austere style of philosophy so long as the 
matter is clearly conveyed; but the rapid and easy style of a 
man of the world abounding in colloquialisms and happy turns 
-of expression calls in translation for a master of two languages. 
Different nations have different literary manners and different 
‘ways of making their thoughts effective; and, though a reader 
may enter into the tricks of a foreign literature when he 
is reading the original, be is often oppressed by a feeling of 
-unfitness, possibly even of affectation, if the same tricks are baldly 
reproduced in his own tongue. Berlioz expressed his feeling on 
the subject in a letter to Richard Wagner by saying, “ La fleur 
de Vexpression se fane presque toujours sous le poids de la tra- 


duction, si délicatement que cette traduction soit faite”; and it 


seems rather curious that he should have come to serve as an illus- 
tration to the point. It is possible that he may have had an in- 
stinct that his style was very decidedly characteristic, and would 
be extremely difficult to reproduce in any other tongue; but the 
obvious difficulty does not altogether exonerate the translator who 
has given the two volumes of his letters in an English.version 
from the charge of making them barely worth reading. It was, 
of course, impossible to do such a feat at all without comprehen- 
sive knowledye of idiomatic equivalents, and of the terms used in 
the art which Berlioz was specially interested in; and, though 
much Jatitude may be reasonably allowed in the reproduction and 
reconstruction of sentences, it is as well to preserve the sense 
as much as possible, and not to turn lightly written familiar 


-epistles into the ponderous prose of a treatise. The original 


French edition has some of the strangest musical impossibili- 
ties ever set before the public, and the translator has not 
only faithfully reproduced them, but has also added some on 
his own account. For instance, in a passage about major and 
minor scales, which is not meant to be very intelligible in the 
original, he has improved upon it by calling them major.and minor 
methods. And there are some other similar exercises for the 
musical reader’s ingenuity to unravel, It is even worse in matters 
not purely technical; as, for instance, when the desire for simplifi- 


cation leads to such a thing as Berlioz’s showing himself, what 


he certainly was not, a self-depreciator, for the ordinary reader 
will not at once discern the mistake. In a letter to Kreutzer he 
describes the sensations produced upon himself by hearing the trio 
and chorus from Benvenuto Cellini after a long interval, and he 
remarks that it had a verve and freshness of ideas that he might 
never again equal; and, though he might admit certain traits 
of exuberance, supposing Kreutzer to suggest them, he was 
deeply moved over it, and longed to hear it again. In the 
translation he merely admits that it is “gaudy, blustering, Italo- 
Gascon,” and that he was “ overwrought through having listened 
to the scene,” and longed to hear it again to-morrow; and says 
nothing about the youthful freshness at ail, Berlioz was generally 
miore impassioned than logical, but such absence of self-restraint 
would be more than even he would be likely to communicate to a 
familiar friend. ‘Ibis will serve as an indication of the manner in 
which the letters are rendered, and, with the understanding that 
there is plenty more of the same description, will possibly suilice. 
The letters themselves serve partly as vivid illustrations and 
partly as a supplement to the well-known Memoirs. The first 
volume, containing letters to all sorts of celebrities, musical and 
otherwise, has been before the world some years; but the second 
volume, consisting exclusively of letters to Humbert Ferrand, and 
a not very luminous preface by M. Gounod, made its appearance 
this year. ‘I'he interest of both volumes is very considerable, and, 
though of different quality, each throws consistent light upon his 
uliarities, He was obviously a man all of a piece; his character 
shows the same in everything, music and literature alike; and 
few men haye ever stood more unveiled before the public, for he 
never had the least idea of concealing any quality. He had an 
unsurpassable belief in his own importance, and was quite innocent 
of any suspicion of faults in directions in which he was not looking 
fur them. In music he learnt by degrees exactly what sort of 
things he wanted to say, and exactly how to say them, and when 
he found early works which did not come up to his later views, 
he destroyed them with a ruthless impartiality which does him 
the greatest possible credit. But in the matters in which works 
fell short from the point of view of musicians having slightly 
differerit habits of thought he concerned himself not in the least ; 
and so it was with his life. To some common faults he is quite 
a stranger; but of others which show most to the outside world 
he was perfectly unconscious, and betrays them with a simplicity 
which is unsurpassable, It is difficult to say whether his delight 
in his own works is a fault or not. The tremendous effects of 
sound and rhythm, which are among his prominent characteristics, 
were perfectly new to the world in which he moved, and the 
absolute success of his intentions in performance may well have 
filled bis soul with exultation. At first it is rather strange to read 
his description of his own music as “ étrange, grand, doux, 
tendre, dciatant”; but such things grow by degrees to be in- 
teresting, s0 thoroughly are they part of the man. And similarly 


of his existence generally he says, “ Ma vie est un roman qui 


m'intéresse beaucoup,” and its passionate, wild eagerness ang 
impetuosity may well interest any one, and, according to his wa 

of taking things, himself above all. But this way of looking rf 
himself ultimately becomes tragic, and this is most peculiar} 

shown in the consecutive series of letters to “[umbert Ferran, 

The earliest are mostly bubbling with confidence in his own 
wonderful powers, and the certainty that his works must 
establish themselves with the public in the position be consideyg 
they deserve; his delight at the extraordinary successes he achieyad 
and the tears and outcries of his performers and audiences, jg 
not more wonderful than the fierce abuse and imputation of evil 
motives lavished on those who do not accept him at his own 
estimate, All through his life the feeling of want of appreciation 
on any one’s part roused powerful irritation; but as he grew old 
and became worn with nervous complaints, and overdone with 
constant journalistic labour, the tone changed to a sort of gnawin 

despair. For, notwithstanding the triumphs which he himself 
recorded in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Baden, Vienna, London, and 
even Paris, he could not be satistied tillevery one was conquered ; and 
the success of other men’s works, which he considered, often justly. 
inferior to his own, and the hindrance to the progress of art which 
he felt to result from this, preyed upon him so that the latter part 
of his story seems to sink ever into deeper and more irremediable 
misery. Nevertheless when letters to other friends of the same 
periods are referred to, it is clear that the animal spirits and gaiety 
of disposition occasionally revisited him till the last. The letters 
to the Massarts are in this respect some of the brightest points in 
the volumes. Thus, even after the series to Ferrand has sunk 
apparently into the depths of suffering, bodily and mental, there is 
in the other volume the delightfully fresh little letter to them, 
complaining of their long absence, which stands No. 148 in the 
French edition, and which is quite a little work of art. But with 
all this, the man is not, as he might appear, a mass of contradictions, 
It is one of those curious and rare examples of the musical dis- 
position wrought to an exceptional extreme. The intensity and 
vehemence which show so much in the music took the man from 
the heights of exaltation to the depths of reaction and bitter 
sense of loneliness when the immediate stimulus was removed. 
He was singularly alive in almost all respects, and everything that 
happened to him was viewed and expressed in superlatives. Even 
when he gave accounts of the sayings of other people, and the 


incidents of his life, it is clearly rather a record of what ought to 


have happened or been said according to the light of his burning 
imagination than of the actual realities. The result is that he is 
sometimes very unjust to some of his contemporaries, and this 
makes him appear not altogether dignified or amiable; but, on the 
other hand, there is great nobleness in his steady attachment to his 
friends, and in his wonderful perception for the great things of art, 
and his enthusiasm for them ; which explains and justifies much of 
his fierce denunciation of things which were below his standard. 
As literature many of the letters, such as the long one to Liszt, 
are brilliant, aud nearly all are very excellent reading even to 
unmusical people. His gifts in this respect are not much less re- 
markable than his gifts as a composer; but the style of them is 
not by any means easy to reproduce in English. “Even with a 
very first-rate translation it is doubtful whether anything like the 
satisfaction that is given by the originals could be got out of them. 
The interest of the man might be read through the unsuitable 
language, if it was accurate, but unfortunately the present trans~ 
lation 1s not accurate. However it is probable that most of the 
people who are likely to want to know Berlioz thoroughly in 
these days can read his letters easily in the original tongue, and 
the man is so much of a piece with his music that it may tend to 
solidify the rather spasmodic admiration of his works which has 
arisen of late, and establish a more general appreciation of his 
really important place in the history of art, if his views about it, 
and the circumstances of his life and labours, are judged in the 
light of these familiar and unconstrained outpourings io the friends 
whom he trusted and delighted in. 


_ UNDER THE DOWNS.* 


Wwe. do not mean to disparage Mr. Gilliat’s novel when we 
say that it has some very obvious defects. Though far 
from being diffuse, it is loosely put together; there are digressions 
on extraneous subjects with which we could very well dispense; 
and one of the leading gentlemen is represented as improbably and 
repulsively brutal. But, on the other hand, it has the cardinal 
merit of being exceedingly bright, lively, and readable; while not 
a few of the sketches of character are remarkable both for their 
spirit and originality. Though the interest of the actual story 
comes by fits and starts, there are many chapters through which it 
runs off trippingly ; and the tone is that of a thoughtful and culti- 
vated man, with a keen sense of humour and warm sympathies. 
His descriptions of scenery are by no means overdone, as we might 
have expected ‘from the Linnell-like title of his novel. As 
for his characters, after dashing them in with some sharp pre- 


_liminary outlines, he leaves them very much to unfold themselves, 


and to develop their several virtues and foibles, The hero, if not 
positively a genius, has decided pretensions to cleverness: while 
the irrepressible young lady whom he subsequently marries is sup- 


* Under the Downs. By Fdward Gilliat, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Harrow School, Author of “ Asylum Christie,” &c. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1882. ; 
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posed to be famous for her witty audacity. And both one and the 
other act out the parts assigned to them, saying abundance of 
neat and almost epigrammatic things in dialogues that are seldom 
wanting in smartness. It is only a pity that Mr. Gilliat’s people 
should not impress us more as being drawn closely after natural 
models. Original and spirited they often are, as we have said, 
the originality in some point of more or less importance is so 
strikingly unconventional that, as we cannot help feeling, it savours 
of caricature. Ambitious and decided] tistical sons, who see 
handsome fortunes muddled away by foolish fathers without a 
single expression of irritation or regret, are hardly more common 
in real life than wealthy parents who look on in complacent 
serenity while a penniless Adonis picks and chooses among their 
eo-heiresses. 
Norman Valence, returning to his native parish after some years 
of foreign travel, finds himself in what to most men might have 
been a painfully embarrassing position. The old family seat of the 
Valences, which was still in the ession of his father, the 
General, on the occasion of his last visit, has d since then 
into the hands of a rich West Indian. General Valence, with a 
venerable maiden sister, have established themselves in a modest 
residence in the village. The stately General is naturally inclined 
to look down on the parvenus who, by sheer power of the 
urse, have ousted him from his ancestral domains. Even to 
amy although he prides himself on his practical philosophy, 
it could hardly be pleasant to be perpetually reminded of a happier 
existence and of the heavy clouds that have settled on his prospects. 
But he shows himself more than equal to the situation, accidental 
circumstances helping him. Paying a visit to the gardens of 
his former home, in answer to a piece of information given by the 
ardener, he chances to ejaculate “ Ioné! Beautiful Ioné!” and 
fhe ejaculation is overheard by the beautiful maiden who owns the 
classical Christian name. She is the elder daughter of the new 
proprietor of Waldron Hall, and, accompanied by her sister, had 
come within earshot. Mr, Valenee has the less difficulty in 
extricating himself from his rather false position, because the young 
ladies are frank in their manners, and absolutely unsophisticated. 
Moreover he has the advantage of a~ singularly handsome person, 
and possesses a mellow voice with magic in the tones that vibrate in 
accents of the most exquisite music. Indeed we may-remark, in 
ing, that we are rather disposed to be prejudiced. against the 
Pook by the rapturous description of a godlike hero which stands 
out from the pages of the pos chapter. When we hear of a 
stalwart gentleman of the Teuton type, with a brightening blue 
eye, with curling yellow moustache and darker beard, to say nothing 
of a dimple in the bronzed cheek and the musical accents to which 
we have referred, we all that is to follow with extreme 
suspicion, It is, however, only fair to say that the author adds a 
zgestive postscript to his description, assuring us that his hero 
Pt fair than he seems, and by no means a paragon of moral 
excellence. Such as he was, “ handsome and strong and clever,” 
Norman Valence, thanks to his easy audacity, is made free at 
once of the family of the Kents. And a second amusing mishap, 
which would have marred the chances of another man, only makes 
his position the firmer. He actually mistakes the wealthy master 
of Waldron Hall for one of his broken-down City dependents, 
when he comes upon him indefatigably grubbing thistles with a 
spud; and,in pressing the old gentleman’s hand when taking leave 
of him, he slips a shilling into the palm. But old Mr. Kent is an 
oddity, and is amused by the incident instead of being insulted. 
Indeed he is the most simple-minded and benevolent of mortals; 
and yet there is a vein of shrewdness running through his sterling 
simplicity which makes us conceive it to be barely credible that he 
can have amassed a fortune in tradeasis supposed. His wife is com- 
monplace, worldly, and vulgar. The elder daughter Ioné, although 
beautiful as a dream, is almost as commonplace and shallow as 
her mother. But Dorothy, the younger sister, is a charming and 
extremely clever creature; and, indeed, she is by far the most 
noteworthy figure in the story. If Joné takes after her mother, 
Dorothy, in disposition at least, rather “favours” her father, as 
they say in the Midlands, She has all his honesty of purpose and 
Kindness of heart, with a far larger share of natural shrewdness. 
She seldom opens her lips without saying something piquant ; and 
when she gives way to the generous impulses of her heart, she 
figures in some extremely moving scenes. At the first Norman 
falls cireumspectly in love with Ioné. He is in love with her 
aria face; he is spell-bound by the soft witchery of her glances ; 
ut, as soul is wanting in her, his passion has been but skin-deep, 
as he afterwards discovers when she has decided to throw him 
over. As for Dorothy, liking and disliking her by turns, he lives 
with her upon terms of armed neutrality. She frets him with 
stinging little speeches, and he repays her by treating her as a 
child. “Yet the author adroitly contrives to raise a corner of the 
curtain which veils the future from our vision. He observes 
casuaily and very truly that girls’ younger sisters, in an excess of 
sympathy, are apt to glide into love with their elder sisters’ lovers. 
And we see besides that the bright and clever little Dorothy is 
far better suited than the graceful [oné to mate with the intellectual 
Valence. So we are by no means surprised when, after Ioné has 
jilted him, he turns to her more sympathetic younger sister for con- 
solation. Not that his love troubles are brought to an end with 
his second engagement. There are a series of thrilling and highly 
sensational incidents before the wedded pair come together happily, 
and settle down, to what may prove a humdrum existence in 
Hall upon a handsome income. 
. We said that. Dorothy. figured gracefully in some touching 


scenes. There is a really pathetic description of the close of a 
fox-hunt, following a spirited account of the run. Dorothy, 
although a novice, by a miracle of luck as well as of daring, happens 
to have been directed to “ ride to a point,” and so finds herself near 
the refuge for which the fox is making. She sees the jaded 
animal ing himself towards an unstopped earth, casting a 
pitiful side glance at her out of his blood-shot eyes. When he has 
gone, as she believes, safely to ground, she feels a sense of un- 
mixed satisfaction at his escape. To her horror he is dug out, 
in spite of her indignant expostulations, and tossed before her 
streaming eyes to the mangling pack. It was a horrible little 
drama as described, and, as we hope, not a very likely one in the 
circumstances. It is far too much for the warm-hearted girl, and 
she swoons away in the excess of her indignant emotions, Tho 
incident, though improbable, is powerfully and feelingly described; 

et we could have wished it had been the only one of the kind. 
But the author, who is evidently an ardent lover of the brute crea- 
tion, does not stick at trifles in the way of conjuring up imaginary 
scenes when denouncing cruelty to animals. We should be sorry 
to yield to him in the matter of humanity, but we must protest 
against his harrowing our feelings gratuitously. We remarked 
that one of his leading gentlemen is represented as repulsively 
brutal: A certain Sir James Tripe, who becomes the husband of 
the fair and fickle Miss Ioné, has been shooting with a party at 
Waldron Hall, So far as we can gather, he takes a pointer with 
him when he goes cover-shooting, which is unusual, to say the 
least of it; but that by the way. He whistles the dog apart from 
the party, and Dorothy and her father come upon him when 
he is punishing the animal. He follows up a merciless flogging 
with Mrieks that break a couple of ribs, and finally insists 
upon shooting the poor animal before his indignant host and 
his host’s daughter. We should have thought that the kind- 
hearted, though mild-mannered, Mr. Kent would have dropped 
the acquaintance of the ruffianly baronet on the spot, if he 
did not communicate with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty. But, when Dorothy very naturally suggests the former 
step, her father does not see his way to a measure so decided, 
although he does promise that the excitable Sir James shall never 
again be invited to Waldron Hall—a promise which he has not 
the power to keep; and Sir James shortly afterwards is married 
to his daughter, and on a subsequent oceasion shoots four of his 
greyhounds successively in presence of his wife and a gentleman 
visitor, We have perhaps said enough to show that, though the 
story is of unequal merit, there is no lack of excitement or 
dramatic interest in it. And we are so grateful to a writer who, 
like Mr. Gilliat, reaily entertains us, that we are inclined to. deal 
gently with his errors in taste, which, after all, may in some 
degree be raatters of opinion. 


THE PORLOCK MONUMENTS.* 


A BOOK on a subject of so little importance as the identity of 

two {®sures in a village church may yet, as Mrs. Halliday 
has proved, be worth writing and worth reading. In these days 
of popular archzology it is refreshing to see work so thoroughly 
done. It may really matter very little whether a mutilated 
alabaster effigy in an out-of-the-way place represents the third 
Lord Harington or the fourth; yet, as an example of the amount 
of interesting historical information which a painstaking antiquary 
can gather into a small space, this thin volume is deserving of all 
praise. Mrs. Halliday has left no stone unturned in her efforts to 
answer the question stated on the title-page:—“ A description of 
the monument and effigies in Porlock Church, Somerset, with 
reasons deduced from the documents pertaining to the manor and 
chantry of Porlock for attributing the tomb to the memory of 
John, fourth Baron Harington of Aldingham and Elizabeth 
(Courtenay) his wife, afterwards wife of William, Lord 


Bonville of Chewton, Somerset.” Architecture, costume, and ° 


heraldry are all called in as witnesses in the cause, and the result 
is to make the presumption very strong, if not absolutely con- 
clusise, that Mrs. Halliday is correct in her attribution of the 
monument. It is an altar tomb of very fine Perpendicular work 
with a tine arched canopy above, and bears two full-length figures 
representing a knight in plate-armour and a lady by his side. 
The heraldic signs are scanty. The knight rests his head on a 
tilting helm which is surmounted by “a lion’s head, erased,” and 
the lady rests her feet on a boar. Now it is well known that 
the lion’s head was the crest of the Haringtons of Aldingham, 
and that a boar was the cognisance or “ beast” of the Courtenays. 
It is therefore probable that, other things being equal, we have 
here the monument of a Harington and his wife a Courtenay ; and 
we find, about the period to which the costume points, that a 
Lord Harington did exist, and that he married a Lady Elizabeth, 
a daughter of Edward, third Earl of Devonshire—not “ Devon ” as 
Mrs. Halliday calls him, doubtless for convenience and to mark 
the identity of the earldom with that now borne by the head of 
the Courtenay family, in which the old title is always, to avoid 
confusion with a dukedom of the same shire, given in 
the abbreviated form. There are many other circumstances 
to point to the truth of this attribution, and Mrs, Halliday 
gives them in full, Lady Harington is dressed in a costume 
* A Description of the Monument and Effigies in’ Porlock Ch 
Somerset. Marie. Halliday. Torquay: ‘the “Torquay: Directory” 
Company. 1882. ‘ 
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similar to that worn by three other ladies whose effigies are 
extant, and who are all known to have lived and died about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Her lord’s armour, too, corre- 
sponds in most particulars with that of several figures of the same 
period, some of them brasses, in various places, It is entirely of 
late, and has no chain-mail visible. ‘True, chain-mail was in use 
ong after plate-armour came into fashion, and it is unsafe to 
argue that, use it appears, a figure must belong to an earlier 
period; but in this case there can be no reasonable doubt. ‘True, 
the canopy appears to be later in style than the effigies; but Mrs. 
Halliday accounts for this discrepancy by suggesting that the 
whole chantry was completed by Cicely Bonville, Lady Harington, 
great-granddaughter of the fifth Lord Harington, the brother and 
successor of Lady Elizabeth’s husband, Lady Elizabeth herself, 
after her first husband’s death, married William, Lord Bonville, 
who, by his first wife, had. a son, another William, who married 
the heiress of the Haringtons; and she was therefore doubly con- 
nected with Cicely above mentioned, being her step-great-grand- 
mother as well as her great-grandaunt. All this, and more, 
is set forth in full in a very careful and elaborate pedigree, 
which corrects in many particulars the very erroneous statements 
of the ordinary rages, The Lady Cicely’s descendant and 
heiress was the unfortunate Queen of ten days, Jane, wife of Lord 
Guldeford Dudley, and daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, and the 
family is now represented by Lord Stamford. The estate of 
Porlock had belonged to a famous warrior, Sir Nigel Loring, one 
of Edward III.’s companions in arms, and one of the original 
Knights of the Garter. The monument has sometimes been at- 
tributed to him; but, if there had been any doubt of his inter- 
ment in the church of the Priory of Dunstable, his garter-plate, 
which still remains on his stall in St. George’s Chapel, would have 
settled the question, since his crest is there represented as a wheat- 
sheaf, not a lion’s head. 

The very serious historical purpose of Mrs, Halliday’s little 
essay will be apparent from the above summary. But, when we 
remember the prominent which the Bonvilles and Haringtons 
~~ in the Wars of the Roses—and who that has read Lord 

ytton’s Last of the Barons is likely to forget it?—we can 
understand the interest of some of the incidental notes which 
she has here gathered. The book begins with an account 
of Porlock Church; and Mrs. Halliday, by an unfortunate 
stumble on the threshold, may have deterred some readers 
from following her into the more trustworthy part of her work. 
We can hardly believe that an accomplished archeologist like 
Mrs. Halliday really holds that Porlock Church was founded 
by St. Dubricius. It is dedicated to him, which in itself would 
make the idea unlikely, and the date of his death, which 
Mrs. Halliday places “ about a.p. 612,” disposes of it alto- 
gether, and makes nonsense of the next sentence :—‘‘ Consequently, 
Ubristianity in Porlock was due to the missionary spirit of the 
early Church of South Wales, and to the widening influence of the 
See centred at Carleon.” Of this wonderful church there are some 

ood plans and views by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has also contri- 
buted a number of very effective drawings of the Harington effi- 
gies, and of the heraldic bearings of the families mentioned. There 
is also a plate of an altar which bears on a shield the representation 
of the “ Vive Wounds,” and which Mrs. Halliday somewhat rashly 
calls an “ Easter tomb.” A coloured restoration of the north side 
of the Harington canopy is needlessly gaudy. Mr. Gibbs's notes on 
his drawings are extremely valuable, and bear out fully Mrs. 
Halliday’s opinion as to the identity of the figures. He remarks one 
curious point. The number of rings Lady Harington wore is uncer- 
tain, as the fingers are much broken ; but the contemporary tigure of 
Lady Stafford at Bromsgrove “ has rings on every tinger save the 
last of the right hand,” and that of Lady Vernon, at Tong, has no 
fewer than eighteen. About this church at Tong Mr. Gibbs has 
a note which shows the turn modern archeologists are taking. 
“Thanks, | am ivformed, to the protecting arm of the Karl of 
Bradford, it has been shieided from the destroying inroads of the 
dilettante ‘ restorer,’ the interested ‘ architect,’ and the cheap con- 
tractor.’ There is another monumental effigy in Porlock Church, 
said to be that of “Sir Simon Fitz Roges, temp. Richard I.” It 
lies under a circular arch let into the thickness of the wall, which 
may indicate, as is sometimes supposed, that Sir Simon in the 


‘twelfth century, and not St. Dubricius in the seventh, was the 


founder of the church. Be this as it may, here is an appropriate 
subject for another treatise by Mrs. Halliday. Sir Simon is said 
to have fought in two crusades, and his legs are crossed, Surely 
Mrs. Halliday has something to say about him. 

The tragedy of the Bonville family is a typical example of the 
wholesale destruction which the Wars of the Roses brought on 
the English aristocracy. Mrs. Halliday traces the sad story at full 
length. The Lord Bonville who becauce the second husband of the 
Lady Elizabeth, represented on the monument of Porlock Ohurch,was 
the father by his first wife of another William, who married, as 
we have seen, the heiress of the Haringtons, and was called in her 
right Lord Harington. He had a son, also William, who was 
married to Katherine Nevil, sister of the King-maker. All these 
Williams were alive at the same time. Upto 1454 the eldest of 
the three was devoted to the fortunes of Henry V1. How he was 
won over to the opposite camp does not appear. It may have been 
the cause, or it may have been the consequence, of his grandson’s 
marriage. Mrs. Halliday will have it. that “ with such powerful 
domestic inthuences on the side of York surrounding the latter 
days of Lord Bonville, we begin to realize the difliculties that 
assailed the closing career of this energetic old warrior.” He chose 


the winning side, but lost his life in consequence. He must haye 
been present at the fatal battle of Wakefield in 1460, where he jg 
said to have been an eye-witness of the deaths of both his son ang 
his grandson, the latter, though already a husband and father, only 
twenty years of The old lord escaped however, on that 
occasion, but only for a year. He had charge of the half-crazeg 
Henry VI. when at St. Albans Queen Margaret recaptured hey 
husband, and with him Lord Bonville, who had stayed behind, whey 
he might, like others of his party, have saved himself by flight, “to 
—— the King from the rabble crew—‘ more like Saracens than 
hristians ’"—during the rout and slaughter on both sides.” 
Halliday conjectures perhaps a little too much when she concludes 
that “ like a true soldier, Lord Bonville remained firm at his 
post, guided alone by that sense of chivalry which made him con. 
sider the safety of the King’s person before his own.” It jg 
difficult to believe that any chivalric motive weighed with the 
combatants on either side in that sanguinary contest. Only a few 
ears later a “sense of chivalry” did not prevent Edward from leading 
enry three times round the pillory in Cheap with his feet tied to 
the stirrups of asorry horse. At any rate, Queen Margaret showed 
none of it, but “ although the King had guaranteed Lord Bon. 
ville’s safety, he was after two days Seheaded y” at the instigation 
of Thomas, Karl of Devonshire, who was his wife’s grand-nephew, 
Mrs. Halliday misses the point. Not only was the whole male 
line of the Bonville family thus cut off, but of the other actors in 
the drama, this Earl Thomas was himself beheaded at York in the 
following year; one of his brothers was beheaded in 1466, and one, 
the last, was killed at Tewkesbury in 1471; the fate of Warwick 
and his brothers is well known, as well as that of Sir John Grey, 
whose son married the Bonville heiress. Such was the story of a 
single family and its connexions in the Wars of York and Lancaster, 
Mrs. Halliday traces it much further, but we have followed her 
far enough to show how much may be made of historical and 
topographical, of artistic and heraldic interest, from the intelligeat 
study of a single mutilated monument in a remote village church, 


ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Nas object of the present work of Michaelis is to describe and 
make known the vast treasures of ancient sculpture now 
accumulated in the galleries of Great Britain, the extent and value 
of which are scarcely appreciated, and chiefly so because there has 
hitherto been little accessible information about them. To the 
loving labours of a learned German the owners of art treasures in 
England are for the second time indebted for a full description of 
their rich possessions. Waagen gave to the private collections of 
pictures the advantage of his inspection and cultivated acquaint- 
ance with art, and now Michaelis performs the same office for the 
still less known private hoards of antique sculptures for which our 
country is so remarkable. It must be understood that the marbles 
visited and described are only those of Graeco-Roman art, which 
indeed form the great bulk of English collections, and that objects 
of Egyptian, Oriental, and Anglo-Roman art are excluded from con- 
sideration, ‘The existing books on the subject are few indeed. There 
are Dallaway’s Anecdotes of the Arts ia England, published in 
1800, never a book of much importance, and the fine Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, selected from private collections, and brought 
out by the Dilettanti Society in shoo and 1835. Add to these a 
few special works, such as those on the marbles at Oxford, the 
Worsley, Woburn, and Wilton House collections, and the list is 
exhausted, except that in his Musée de Sculpture the late Count 
Clarac included an account of the English private collections, 
giving thus another instance of the greater interest taken in them 
by foreigners, than by their owners, and by the English nation at 
large. ‘There have also been some other smaller continental con- 
tributions to the subject. 

The visits of Michaelis to England began in 1861, and he 
has undertaken and-executed, with admirable industry and skill, 
the task of personal inspection and of drawing up descriptive 
catalogues of the contents of the English collections of sculptures, 
giving exact measurements, noting the history, and indicating the 
restored portions of every specimen. The owners of the treasures 
now so well described ought not to fail to become possessed of 
the learned Professor's volume, which may make them better ac- 
quainted with their own possessions, and which will furnish a 
complete catalogue raisonné to themselyes and their visitors. 
These special catalogues are preceded by a general introduction, 
which gives an account of the formation of the great old collec- 
tions, and of the rise of the taste for ancient marbles in England. 
The author's German has been well translated by Mr. Fennell, 
who has had the advantage of assistance from Professor Sidne 
Colvin, and from Mr. Newton, and Mr. Murray, of the Briti 
Museum, in the revision of his work. 

No other country can compete with England in the wealth of 
its P pte collections of ancient works of art. For two centuries, 
and especially during that which ended in 1800, there flourished 
the taste for bringing home specimens of Grecian and Roman 
sculpture, and nothing that ever came to England has ever 
left it again. W. Biirger has said, “ England is to works of art 
what the grave is to the dead; her gates do not open again to let 


* Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. Described by Adolf Michaelis, 
Ph.D., Professor of Classical Archeology in the University of Strassburg. 
Translated from the German by C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1882. 
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them out.” Yet, if they have in one sense the security of a tomb, 
they are also exposed to its perils. The tomb has never been rifled, 
but its contents are liable to disappearance, dispersion, and decay. 
There may be changes of ownership and successors who take no 
jnterest in the treasures which they have inherited ; there may be 
rebuildings and alterations of houses, during which valuable 
works of art are liable to be put out of the way and become 
neglected or forgotten ; there are risks of fire, and all the vicissi- 
tudes to which private property is exposed, which no intention 
to the contrary can prevent. It was perhaps with prophetic 
foresight of the ultimate dispersal of his own cherished collec- 
tions that Horace Walpole said “ How insecure is the permanency 
of heirlooms ! ” 

The national collection of the same country which can boast 
go much of its private galleries of sculpture occupies in the opinion 
of Professor Michaelis the supreme position of having the finest 
collection of antiques in the world. The British Museum itself 
sprang from the private collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and has 
since received important accessions from the generosity of private 
donors. It is absolutely without a rival at present in the possession 
of the finest works of the best period of Greek art. Although 
fairly rich in specimens of the Graeco-Roman period, its collection 
of them might with advantage be increased. It is necessary for 
the complete history of ancient sculpture that every stage should 
be illustrated, both of advance and of decline. tt is from the 
private galleries of England, and from the liberality and public 
spirit of their owners, that this deficiency may be expected to be 
supplied. The recent extension of the sculpture galleries of the 
Museum affords space for the better exhibition of a greater 
number of works than has hitherto been the case, and here they 
might rest, free from the dangers and chances of private owner- 
ship, a possession for ever, dedicated to the study and admiration 
of all nations, and a monument of the wise and disinterested muni- 
ficence of their donors. 

As might have been expected from its insular position and ante- 
cedents, it was late before England began to take part in the 
passion for the acquisition of antique sculpture, which was so 

neral upon the Continent at and after the Renaissance. Francis I., 
Phi lip II., and Rudolf Il. of Germany had decorated the palaces 
of France, Madrid, and Prague with the spoils of Rome before 
any such tastes had been awakened in this country. In England 
the beginning was with Prince Henry, the son of James I., 
whose early death prevented him from making any very consider- 
able acquisitions. Some part, however, of his collection was 
afterwards comprised in that of Charles I. Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, must be named as clearly the first of Eng- 
lish art collectors. He travelled in Italy, with Inigo Jones in his 
suite, and there, and “ generally in any part of Europe where rari- 
ties were to be had,” he began to collect. He excavated at Rome, 
and spared no expense in the prosecution of his taste. Through 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador at Constantinople in 1621, many 
works of Greek art were obtained. The Duke of Buckingham also 
engered Roe to assist in the formation of his cabinet of antiquities 
at York House, in the Strand, already enriched by the purchase of 
the collection of Rubens at Antwerp. In 1627 the first result of 
Lord Arundel’s exertions arrived in London. Selden undertook 
the reading and interpretation of the inscribed marbles, and his 
Marmora Arundelliana appeared in the following year. Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, also collected, and she was also assisted by Sir 
Thomas Roe; while Charles I. began to make some acquisitions 
through Sir Kenelm Digby, his Admiral in the Archipelago. 

Peacham, who was tutor to the Earl of Arundel’s children, in 
his Compleat Gentleman dwells upon antiques as among the things 
best worth knowing for a gentleman, and remarks upon the extent 
to which old Greece had been transplanted into England, Arundel 
House, receiving continual accessions, became famous, and was 
much frequented by visitors. It was in its garden that Bacon, 
viewing the great number of statues of naked men and women, 
cried out, ‘The resurrection!” as is duly recorded in one of the 
apothegms. One of the finest pieces in the collection was the 
so-called “Homer,” in bronze, now more correctly named as a 
Sophocles, and in the British Museum. 

he statues of Charles I., and those which had belonged to 
the Duke of Buckingham, were taken by Parliament during the 
Civil War, and many of them were certainly sold. Others of the 
King’s antiques probably remained at, or were removed to, 
Whitehall, and were destroyed or stolen in the fire of 1698. 
The Arundel collection met with a varied, but somewhat better, 
fate. It was left to the Karl’s widow, and became afterwards 
divided between the eldest son and a younger brother. The 
latter's portion was sold by auction on the death of his son in 
1720; but the works in marble and the greater part of the collec- 
tion seem to have remained at Arundel House. The pictures, or 
some of them, were sold by order of Parliament; but the marbles 
escaped confiscation, and only suffered from the personal neglect of 
their owners, some having been actually used as building materials 
for the repairs of Arundel House. The upper half of the valuable 
“Marmor Parium” disappeared in a chimney, and was only re- 
covered by the diligent researches of Selden. At last John 
Evelyn interfered to prevent the waste and destruction of pro- 
perty so little appreciated by its owner. The library was then 
presented to the recently-founded Royal Society, and some of the 
marbles were given to the University of Oxford. There had been 
at one time two hundred and fifty stones bearing inscriptions, but 
only one hundred and thirty-six arrived at Oxford; and it was 
long before they received proper attention and accommodation 


from their new owners. In 1678 Arundel House was pulled down 
by the sixth Duke of Norfolk, who had succeeded to it, and there 
was a further partition of the collections it contained. Many 
things were bought by Thomas, Earl of Pembroke; others 
suffered by neglect and the carelessness of the workmen engaged 
in building the streets which now occupy the site of the gardens 
and house. The greater part of the remains were bought by Sir 
William Fermor, afterwards Lord Lempster, and were housed at 
Easton Neston; from which they went, in 1755, to rejoin the rest 
of the Arundel collection at Oxford, as the splendid gift of 
Henrietta, Countess of Pomfret. Some broken statues were given 
by the Duke to an old servant who kept a pleasure-garden at 
Lambeth, from which they afterwards found their way into more 
private ownerships. Whatever was left after all these dispersions. 
was moved by the Duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground at 
Kennington, where they sank into the soil, and had to undergo. 
a second process of disinterment. Some then passed into the 
possession of Lord Burlington at Chiswick, others went to the 
Duke’s seat at Worksop Manor, where they probably were de- 
stroyed in a great fire in 1761. Misfortunes of another kind befell 
the marbles which went to Naston Neston. The demon of resto- 
ration took possession of their owner, and they were handed over 
to the tender mercies of one Guelfi, in whose hands some of them 
suffered terribly, while others were injured by being placed out of 
doors and by careless stowage in an old greenhouse, as described 
by Horace Walpole. It was long, too, before this portion of the 
Arundel collection received due attention at Oxford, if indeed it 
can be said to have done so even up to the present time. 

It was in the beginning of the eighteenth century that it became 
the fashion in England to make the grand tour of Europe, and if 
possible to bring home memorials of it in the shape of ancient. 
sculptures, Certain gentlemen who had met in Italy, and had a 
taste in common for art, formed themselves in the year 1733 into 
a Society for the. promotion of their objects under the name of 
“The Dilettanti,” and to it afterwards belonged most of those 
who encouraged excavations in Rome and elsewhere, and who 
continued to collect so long as the state of Europe allowed of their 
so doing. Under the auspices of this Society, which still flourishes, 
was published Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens and 
many other works, the latest of which, completing in a fourth 
part the Antiquities of Ionia, appeared only in the last year. 
It was at Rome that the chief opportunities for the purchase 
of antique statues occurred, either at the sales of existing 
collections, or from excavations recently made; and it was 
in this way and during the later portion of the last century 
that most of the English galleries were formed. It was now 
that were acquired the statues at Holkham and Petworth 
and at other well-known country seats. The Englishmen, 
Brettingham, Gavin Hamilton, and Jenkins, were busy at Rome 
and at other places in supplying the wants of their country- 
men—the last sometimes with more of zeal than of integrity. 
Townley’s first visit to Italy was in 1765, and he commenced the 
formation of the collection which now rests securely in the Greeco- 
Roman galleries of the British Museum. Blundell, another 
Lancashire man, began purchasing rather later. The large col- 
lection made by him remains at Ince Blundell, not far from 
Liverpool, and the finest of the works are preserved in a building 
which, on a reduced scale, represents the Pantheon at Rome. The 
catalogue of it, prepared by Michaelis, fills eighty pages of his 
volume. The fine works now at Lansdowne House were amo 
the latest acquisitions made by wealthy Englishmen in Rome, an 
were obtained in the last decade of the past century. They are 
remarkable not only for their value, but for their location in 
London, most of the private galleries being at country seats. 
Space would fail in attempting to mention all those who pro- 
moted the taste for collections; but the names of Thomas Hope, 
Payne Knight, William Morritt, and Worsley should not 
omitted. 

Nor is it possible to indicate the finest specimens in the private 
agp as pointed out by their latest visitor, It may, however, 

opportune to mention that it is understood that Lord Yar- 
borough has recently allowed a mould to be made from the 
‘ Niobe” (Worsley collection), now in his possession at Brocklesby 
Park, from which four casts only are to be taken. It is to be 
wished that the liberality of the owner might be enlarged, and 
that the privilege of having casts from this fine bust might be ex- 
tended at least to the case of public museums and art collections. 

It may be feared that many specimens of ancient art are still 
exposed to danger and deterioration, if not destruction. Some 
marbles are said to be still lying about near to St. Mary’s Church 
in Wimbledon Park, and it would be interesting to know what 
has become of a recumbent bull in Pentelic marble, seen on a lawn 
by Mr. Newton many years at Hillingdon Court, near 
Unbridge, and which had been brought from Athens by Mr. 
Cockerell. 

The book is beautifully executed, and with its few handsome 
lates, and excellent indexes, does much credit to the Cambri 
ress. It has not been printed in German, but appears for 

first time in the English translation. All lovers of true art and 
of good work should be grateful to the Syndics of the University 
Press for the liberal facilities afforded by them towards the pro- 
duction of this important volume by Professor Michaelis. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

VOLUME of beautiful a ce, and well equipped with 

thick paper and “India Proofs” of woodcuts, is English 
Rustic Pictures (G. Routledge and Sons). The cuts are from 
drawings by the late Frederick Walker, and his less successful 
follower, G. J. Pinwell. Mr. Walker was, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting (unless we except Lawless, who died young) of all recent 
English artists who drew on the wood. Some of his initials for 
Thackeray's Denis Duval, and some old drawings in Once a Week, 
had a delicate grace and a manly force which we find nowhere among 
contemporaries. But we see nothing particularly “rustic” in his 
drawing (here produced or reproduced) of a stout teacher, and a 
set of children in a school-room. A farmer's wife offering a chair 
to a startled lady in a tremendous crinoline must surely have been 
@ magazine illustration, The world would willingly let it die. A 
little girl in the spring woods has more raison détre, and there is 
a good deal of character in the study of a boy beside a frozen 
pump. A sketch of some children in a wood (from Good Words 
or Once a Week) is more like a real Walker, and we recognize an 
old favourite (frem Once a Week) in the woman lost in the snow. 
The tinted paper does not improve the effects of white. “Out 
Among the Wild Flowers” is an idyl in black and white; the 
pose of the black-haired girl, and of the boy with too beautiful a 
face for a boy, are alike excellent (Good Words). Mr. Pinwell’s 
becrinolined girl reflected in the water is simply absurd; the best 
of his drawings here represents a boy and a girl (apparently a 
young Bushman or Andaman ear f in a farmyard. The girl 
milking a cow is not only good, but pleasing. There is consider- 
able merit in many of the verses, which are written more or less 
“up to” the designs. 

it was a good idea to collect Cradle Songs of Many Nations 

Ward and Lock, Music by Reinhold Herman. . Illustrations by 

alter Satterlee). The coloured and other drawings have very 
considerable freshness and merit; one or two slightly recall the 
manner of “ E, V.B.” We begin with Eve's cradle song, “ Sleep, 
little Cain; Thy father is delving with labour and pain.” Adam 
apparently skipped the fishing, hunting, and pastoral —_ and 
went straight into agriculture and spade-husbandry. Then we 
have, without regard to chronological sequence, a Norwegian 
and an Arabic lullaby. The Dutch is very like the Scotch song, 
“This is the way the Cadgers ride,” but that is not a lullaby. As 
the lovely song of Danae is given in the Greek of Simonides, a 
translation might have been attempted. Hungarian and Hottentot 
lullabies are included in this pretty collection. Baby “on the 
tree-top ” is perhaps the most ingenious of the drawings. This 
volume, we think, will give a great deal of pleasure, and is a most 
New Year's present. 

r. Blackmore’s famous novel Lorna Doone appears in a one- 
volume edition, with plenty of woodcuts by Messrs. Armstrong, 
Small, and Boot (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘The vignettes are 
charming; but we cannot say that we care for the full-page 
drawings of landscapes. 

- Monthly Maxims (Robert Dudley. De La Rue and Co.) are 
illustrated with extremely A carn and fanciful coloured drawings. 
The procession of the Months round the globe in sun and shadow 
is exquisitely graceful and ingenious. Mr. Dudley does not 
always avoid commonplace when he is comic; but the little 
woman blown up to the moon by March is really funny. The 
verses provoke a sigh. The sonneteer and his mistress in June 
‘would make us forgive much bad poetry ; and the sleeping tourist's 
view of the Rhine is really original. 

Sacred Aliegories (the late Rev. W. Adams, M.A. Rivingtons) 
is full of edifying Sunday stories, with religious applications. 

Mr. Crane's and Mr. Marzial’s highly-decorative Pan-pipes 
{Routledge and Sons) bring us back to nature, music, and harm- 
less paganism with no moral in particular. Mr. Crane offers us 
nymphs, Pans, and shepherds and sirens in the flat early Italian 
manner. The good old songs are set to music and surrounded 
with sketches; here is “Come Live with Me” and “It was a 
Lover and his Lass” and a most deplorable “blue and white 

ung man” in “the merry month of May,” and a most flouting 

hillida. The novelty of the designs and the antiquity of the 
songs will make this book, and justly, one of the most popular of 
the season. 

We now come to a great batch of boys’ books, which it would 
require the whole Christmas holidays to grapple with. We feel 
some delicacy about meddling with Old Norse Fairy Tales 
(Stephens and Cavaliius. Sonnenschein and Co.) because there is 
@ standing literary grudge between collectors, translators, and 
reproducers of these 

The Wrong No and the Right No (James Hogg) is an inte- 
resting story for very small people, by the author of Zen Steps in 
the Narrow Way. 

Men of Note (Ernest Foster. Warne and Co.) deals with the 
school-days of some distinguished We are not let off 
George Washington and “I can’t tell a lie, father.” The youth 
of the Prince Consort was not excessively exciting, as far as we 
learn from Mr. Foster. A very much better thing might have 
been made out of Scott’s boyhood ; “the affair of the Cross cause- 
way,” the battle in which the couteau de chasse played a part, is 
omitted. Much might have been done with the boyhood of Byron 
and Shelley, which were full of what Joe Gargary called “ larx.” 
This is too moral a volume. 

Fairleigh Hall (Rev. A. D, Crake. Mowbray and Oo.) pleases 


us much better. It is a boy’s tale of Oxfordshire in the Great 
Rebellion. “ A foil,” by the way, is not “an accomplishment,” ag 
Mr. Crake seems to think. “The old knight made them each take 
a foil, and engage in the evolutions of that accomplishment.” Thig 
is like “‘ The horse is a noble animal, but if ill-treated he will not 
do so.” The “exact parallel of the part played oy a bodiless foot. 
step has had an exact parallel within the writer’s personal know. 
ledge. He cannot attempt to explain it.” No more can we; but 
he might, at least, tell us all about it. The bodiless footstep was 
heard by a malevolent Puritan appropriately named Zephaniah, 
and it reminded him that, perhaps, “all his actions were regis. 
tered.” There is nothing like taking every precaution in these 
matters. By the way, once more, is Sir Walter Scott, in Ivanhoe, 
the author of 

Their swords are rust, 

Their bodies dust, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust ? 


In spite of some peculiarities of diction this book will be read 
with extreme interest by boys. Ofcourse it is on the right side— 
the king’s. 

Mr. Church yearly brings us stories from the classics, and there 
is material enough left for many seasons, This time he publishes 
Stories from Livy (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.), and naturally has 
had some trouble in “transforming Livy’s ornate diction into 
the simple style he has hitherto adopted.” As narrated here, the 
tales seem rather to be borrowed from the old popular stories that 
were Livy’s authorities than from the Patavinian himself. And 
this is precisely the effect aimed at, we presume, by Mr. Church, 
The chief tales are those of Romulus, of the elder Tarquin, of 
Brutus, of the Fabii, of Virginia, of the Gauls, and of “ Manlius 
of the twisted chain,” with some others. Mr. Church’s illness, we 
regret to hear, has prevented him from correcting the proofs; 
hence such an awkward expression as “I would gladly show to 
that brute beast that shows himself,” andso forth. Familiar as the 
tales are, they exert their old enchantment in this new shape, and 
will delight boys who perhaps find Livy dull enough in the 
original, 

"Miss Zimmern tells Tales from the Edda over again (Sonnenschein 
and Co.), and Miss Greenaway draws a microscopic Thor and a 
Giant so long that he must be “continued in our next,” for there 
is no room for his legs in this little volume. Miss Zimmern writes 
as if Ragnarok were over; we imagined that it was still to come. 
Children will be fortunate who make their first acquaintance with 
Scandinavian mythology in this pleasant little book. 

The Diamond Ring (by Elizabeth Mitchell. Masters and Co.) 
is a virtuous novelette for girls, full of intelligence and domestic 
excellences, and not quite devoid of quiet satire. 

Boys will prefer (and we ened it too) The Mutiny on Board 
the Leander (by Bernard Heldmann, Sampson Low and Co.) 
Here we read of storms, calms, mutineers, awful nights, the middle 
passage ue, victory, lions, and other dread adventures, 

Mr. ie, still in psn of war's alarms, finds them in the time 
of the Crusaders, and describes them in Wenning his Spurs (same 
publishers). Here we have wicked Norman barons oppressing 
Saxons (one of them named Cnut),and here isa Gurth, and a 
Franklin, and lots of mangonels, and plenty of laying about with 
swords. 

A Sea Waif (Silas Hocking. Warne and Co.) is more of a 
modern novelette, and we have perilous ’scapes and rescues by sea, 
instead of perjured knights and arbalists. : 

Flyaway Fairies (Griffith and Farran) contains some coloured 
sketches of nude infants bestriding swans, dolphins, eagles, and so 
forth, like deities of Hindoo mythology. : 

There are plenty of clever coloured pictures, rather in Miss 
Greenaway’s manner, in The Maypole (Konstam, E. Casella, and 
N. Casella. De La Rue and Co.) Verses and designs make up a 
cheery view of Merry England before the age of tall chimneys. 

Wee Babies (Ida Waugh. Verses by Amy Blanchard. Griffith 
and Farran) are really exquisite pictures of little children—good, 
bad, humorous, anxious, bored, sleepy, but always pretty and 
pleasant. We have never seen any prettier nursery-book; and it 
will please the mothers even more than the little people here so 
cleverly depicted. 

A Week Spent in a Glass Pond (Wells Gardner and Darton) 
is uncomfottable to touch, and not very amusing to read. We 
except this remark of the Beetle’s :—“ A state of existence without 
mud at the bottom must be a life without repose.” 

The Book of Shadows contains rather bluntly comic drawings by 
the late Mr. O. H. Bennet (Sonnenschein and Co.) ? 

Until the Day Break (Hawkins) is a birthday book, with 
texts. 

Abroad (T. Crane and Ellen Houghton. Marcus Ward and 
Oo.) is a too — coloured sketch of a child’s Continental tour. 
But, garish as the pictures are, they will give children a vivid idea 
of the strange wall beyond the Channel. For this reason it will 
be a very acceptable Christmas present. 

Let us end the notice of this batch with Mr. Caldecott’s always 
welcome Picture Books (G. Routledge). Pray observe the French 
graces and affected attitude of the Cat who plays on the F ome 
while the children (not in the least surprised—as why shoul 
children be ?) dance to the music of Puss. The old amateur who 
owns the violin is ludicrously like an eminent (but unmusical 
scholar, The friendly pigs have expressions rich in mirthf 
interest, and the cow actually, and not incredibly, outdoes Mr. 
Brookes of B.N.O., and “jumps over the moon.” The amorous 
glances of the Dish are clearly not distasteful to the Spoon, who is 
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«ving him a good deal of encouragement. The father of Baby 
ving sportsmen as described by an American critic, 
has “ gone to his fall-shooting on horseback, in a pink coat. 

Even better is Mr. Caldecott’s illustrated editions of that early 
English pastourelle, the Milkmaid’s wooing. Never was there 
such a long and listless boy as the cautious wooer; never was 
milkmaid prettier, or more scornful, and Mr. Caldecott has added 
a terrible “ nemesis” all out of his own head. f 

There is nothing more closely connected with a book than a 

n; and the appearance in a somewhat new form of a reservoir 

n, which is called the Anti-Stylograph, and is issued bv Messrs. 

"La Rue, comes appropriately enough in the middle of the 
ublishing season, The pen has two great advantages—it writes 
with nibs, and it needs no adjustment. | The nibs can be renewed 
at will, and are supplied for renewal in fine, medium, and broad 
ints, while the pen is made in various lengths. Our trials of 
the pen thus far have been very satisfactory, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


DE BANVILLE has for some time been showing that 
e he can be nearly as charming in prose as in poetry, by all 
sorts of short studies, fantastic, critical, observative (a word which, 
if it does not exist, certainly ought to be created), and what not. 
But he has not done anything in prose better than his just 
ublished Souvenirs (1), which yield only among things of the 
Find to the sketches which make up Gautier’s Histoire du 
romantisme, and the volumes which complete it. Indeed, for 
any one who delights in what is emphatically gossip, but gossip 
so entirely destitute of vulgarity that it is almost a shame to give 
it the name, and put into words so gracefully that it becomes 
literature, M. de Banville deserves not a second but a first place. 
. There is often very little in the anecdotes he gives, but there is 
everything in the way in which mn A are told. Moreover, they 
concern people who are almost invariably interesting in themselves. 
It is not much thatone man should tell another not to let his 
soup grow cold. But when the wise counsellor is Balzac, and 
the occasion the first night of Tragaldabas, and the circumstance 
somewhat mysterious, as Balzac always delighted to make his 
circumstances, and the teller and receiver of the counsel M. 
Théodore de Banville, the thing becomes quite exciting. It is 
almost impossible to open the book without coming upon some- 
thing interesting, and for once the long list of famous or attrac- 
tive names which form the chapter headings does not in the 
least deceive. Alfred de Vigny, Janin, Privat d’Anglemont 
(that capital example of the genuine and complete Bohemian), 
Baudelaire, Daumier, Fiorentino, Frédérick, Asselineau, Nestor 
Roqueplan, Scribe, Philoxéne Boyer (“dans le salon de Philo- 
xéne nous étions quatre-vingts rimeurs”), Grassot, Glatigny, 
Dumas, Baron Brisse, Heine, Hugo, Gautier—these and many 
others appear yon eo: something interesting about each. 
Nor ought M. de Banville’s own “ fatherage, brotherage, mother- 
age” to be omitted, especially one delightful great-grandfather, 
who used to waylay travellers on the high road and carry them 
off violently to his hospitable chateau, where they were feasted 
like the guests of Grandgousier, loaded with presents like the 
favourites of a Sultan in a good temper, and finally despatched 
with a general invitation to come back when they pleased. 

We rather hope that the title Souvenirs d'un views critique (2) 
which M. de Pontmartin has allowed to be placed on his new 
volume was not entirely of his devising for it. For, in truth, it 
fits about as badly as any title could do. The first series were 
real souvenirs, and very interesting ones too; but the —s of 
the articles in the volume before us are neither more nor less than 
ordinary critical articles, such as we are very glad to receive from M. 
de Pontmartin, but which have for the most part no more right to 
the title of Souvenirs than any article in the present number of 
the Saturday Review. However, the first disappointment passed, 
the book is welcome enough, and here and there something of a 
souvent does make its appearance. One muy be especially noted 
in the article on Berlioz’s letters, Every one who read that extra- 
ordinary book must have noted the difference between the glowing 
accounts of the success and reception of some of his pieces which 
the writer gave and the accounts of critics at the time. M. de 
Pontmartin seems to confirm by his own authority the genuine- 
ness of the artist’s self-deception. The volume contains papers 
on many interesting subjects, such as Paul de St.-Victor, the 
Letters of Mme. de Rémusat, of Mérimée to Panizzi, and of the 
Abbé Galiani, the Histoire d'une Parisienne of M. Feuillet, the 
astoundingly over-valued Serge Panine of M. Ohnet, and obituary 
articles of Flaubert and Barbier, These are but a few of the 
topics. They are all treated as one expects and wishes M. de 
Pontmartin to treat his subjects, with a great deal of prejudice, 
With occasional excess of praise and blame, with a constant memory 
of political and religious differences, but at the same time with a 
strength, a peculiarity of savour, and a refreshing raciness, which 
remind one of the wines of his own Southern hills. Indeed M. de 
Pontmartin is very like Red Hermitage—very old, very heady, dis- 
tasteful to palates accustomed to the smooth tastelessness of more 
fashionable liquids, bat emphatically “curious,” and a most agree- 
able change now and then, 


(1) Mes souvenirs. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris: Charpentier. 
1 an Souvenirs d'un vieux critique. Deuxieme série. Paris: Calmann- 


In a compact and convenient volume (3) M. Ernest David has 

given an account of Sebastian Bach, his work, his family, his 
pupils, and the general state of music in Germany at the time. It 
1s @ very good and comparatively popular specimen of its kind of 
monograph. 
M. Gabriel Charmes is known as one of the best informed of 
French journalists on Eastern questions; the volume in which he 
deals with Panislamism and the Future of Turkey (4) is therefore 
worth reading. It is strongly French in sentiment, not to say in 
prejudice, but it is not the less valuable, because it is isely 
with the sentiment or prejudice of the different European 
countries on the subject that the politician has to reckon. Also, 
M. Charmes is given to exaggerate the defects of Turkish rule. 
But he has the merit, among others, of pointing out that the 
attempt to develop a national feeling in Mussulman nations has 
the great drawback of proportionately weakening the religious 
feeling which is their main source of strength, and vice versd. 

It is not every one who knows a book worth print and pa 
when he sees it (5). M. Lorédan Larchey appears to have thi 
knowledge, which ought to qualify him for the post (considerably 
more responsible that it is sometimes thought to be) of publisher's 
reader. It seems that Captain Coignet was a real person, who 
actually haunted the cafés of Auxerre at the beginning of the 
Second Empire. Vieux de la vieille in the literal sense, some local 
persons persuaded him to recount his reminiscences of Napoleon’s 
times and had them printed, with the result that he used affec- 
tionately to press copies on the bagmen who visited his haunts, 
But M. Coignet was in no sense one of the terrible people who 
make a living out of such things. He was an independent rentier, 
and at his death he expended at least as much as the profits of his 
book in a curious kind of wake, to which all commercial travellers 
far and near were invited. The cahiers here given,mot after the 
Auxerre edition but from the original MS., are sufficiently curious. 
They cannot be said to have much literary charm of themselves, 
but they would have delighted Carlyle in the occasional touches, 
precious to the literary historian, which they give as to the Em- 
peror’s campaigns, 

The principle of modern historical inquiry, according to M. 
Jules Loiseleur, is that it starts with no parti pris. This sounds 
well, but it is questionable whether the thing is as good as the 
sound. The advantage of the parti pris is, at any rate, that it 
sometimes furnishes something constructive, whereas the historical 
method which M. Loiseleur seems to prefer sometimes leads onl 
to a mare mortuum of historic doubts. It must be admit 
however, that our author is an ingenious practitioner. His three 
enigmas (6) are the origin and motives of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (as to which he comes to the conclusion, if it may 
be called a conclusion, that the massacre was not a long planned 
one, and that Charles did not practise with the harquebus in the 
hideous manner usually attributed to him), the poisoning affairs 
of the reign of Louis X1V. (as to which it can hardly be said that. 
he comes to any definite conclusion at all), and the question of 
the Man in the Iron Mask (as to which he decides that that un- 
fortunate being was not a son of Louis XIIL., was not the Mantuan 
Matthioli, was not anybody but a very ordinary prisoner, treated 
with the excessive and wanton cruelty and a of the good 
old times), For M. Loiseleur is not quite so from parti pris 
as he would have his readers think. 

We have had frequent occasion to call attention to the remark- 
able revival of classical study displaying scholarship in the old 
sense—that is, the union of philology and literature—which has 
recently taken place in France, M. Maurice Croiset, who is a 
Professor of the Montpellier Faculty of Letters, has added to the 
books of this kind recently produced a study of Lucian (7), which 
deserves to be well spoken of. Such a book, especially if the critic 
has any particular acquaintance with the author dled, can 
hardly be treated in a brief space. Wo have noticed not a few 
views and statements of M. Croiset’s which we should feel in- 
clined to controvert if the occasion were propitious. For the 
present purpose, it is enough to recommend his essay as a book 
worth reading to those who are interested in the subject. 

There are not many historical groups who have hitherto found 
fewer defenders than the French émigrés of the Revolution. It 
would really be difficult to say whether they have met with 
harder measure from political friends or from political foes, 
Republicans necessarily view them as “the enemy”; Royalists. 
ean hardly forgive the gran rifiuto which left the cause of 
Royalism to go by default at a time when it might possibly have 
been saved, and took it up only in a wrong manner and at a 
wrong time. The English Royalists in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Irish brigade at the end of it, the Scotch 
Jacobites of ’15 and ’45, had, at any rate, fought out what they 
deemed to be their country’s cause on their country’s soil to the 
last before exiling themselves. Of the French émigrés this can 
hardly be said. The Journal which M. de Contades has pub- 
lished (8), and which seems to be part of a series of documents 


(3) La vie et les euvres de J.-S. Bach, Par Ernest David. Paris: 
Calmann- 
SY L’avenir de la Turquie. Par Gabriel Charmes. Paris: Calmann- 

vy. 

(5) Les cahiers du cupitaine Coignet. Publiés par Lorédan Larchey. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(6) Trois énigmes historiques. Par Jules Loiseleur. Paris: Plon. 

(7) Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Lucien. Par M. Croiset. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(8) Journal dun fourrier de Parmée de Condé. Publié par le comia 
Gérard de Contades. Paris: Didier. 
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inédits sur [émigration, supplies what is in such a case very im- 
portant—a collection, or the beginning of a collection, of evidence 
on the unpopular side. The author, Jacques de Thibault du 
Puisact, was a Norman gentleman of old family and small 
property. His Journal is interesting, and it brings out some of 
the good sides of the emigrants. But it brings out also the 
frivolity, the mutual jealousies, the singular want of comprehen- 
sion of the circumstances which distinguished the movement. 

M. Hennequin has presented to the French public a version of 
some-of the minor tales and other works of Kdgar Poe (9) not 
translated by Baudelaire, and a useful introductory Life, in 
which he has employed all Mr. Ingram’s documents and conclu- 
sions, The work is well done, though perhaps, except in the case 
of the “ Marginalia,’ it was not very well worth doing. Such 
things as “ Xing a Paragrab” appear perforce in a complete 
edition of the original, but they hardly need translation. 

An anonymous treatise on the franchise (10), published at 
Brussels, contains a minute and careful account of the electoral 
laws of European countries, with some conclusions tending to 
throw discredit on universal suffrage. It is a useful and intelligent 
collection of facts and opinions. 

M. Wilfrid de Fonvielle is sufficiently well known as a scien- 
tific A agree and his book (11) on the beginnings of ocean 
telegraphy deserves whatever credit may be due to scientitic 
popularizations. 

There are few things in which less originality is shown now- 
adays than in travelling, and a man who does show some deserves 
credit. M. Oauderlier (12), who was one of the last travellers to 
cross, except of malice prepense, the St. Gothard by road, deter- 
mined to take Italy the reverse way of the boot. He went from 
Milan straight to Genoa, then by sea to Naples, then to Sicily, and 
frpm Sicily worked up to Rome and Florence. The plan probably 
has advantages, and, at any rate, shows that the author is not a 
mere sheep of Panurge. It is perhaps cruel to say that, from the 
testimony of his book, M. Cauderlier would like to be more 
original than nature has allowed him to be; but, at any rate, he 
neither writes, talks, nor thinks, like the ordinary traveller. His 
notion that the highest civilization will once more centre itself 
round the Mediterranean is improbable, but rather pleasing to 
meditate over. 

If it takes a volume of three hundred pages to give the histo 
of Italian literature during the last ten years (13), by how muc 


was Mr. Symonds too stingy in treating the masterpieces of the - 


three great centuries in two volumes of five hundred? Here 
is a literary and arithmetical problem, which any one who reads 
7. Amédée Roux, and knows his originals, may be requested to 
solve, 

M. Albert Sorel is known as a sober and instructed historical 
student of the diplomatic type. He has united in a volume (14) 
some essays and reviews on Metternich’s Memoirs, M. de Broglie’s 
Secret du roti, the Correspondence of Talleyrand and Louis XVIIL., 
and several other recent books, most of which have been noticed 
in these columns. 

M. Coquelin ainé is inexhaustible in conferences. His last is 
on L’école des femmes, and its hero—if, indeed, the unlucky 
Arnolphe can be called a hero (15). A lively sketch of the play, 
of its probable first night, of the actors, &c., leads up to a moral; 
for M. Coquelin is always moral, and (to do him justice) in this he 
is sufficiently like Moliére. 

The collection of abridged voyages and travels which M. Dreyfous 
has for some time been publishing in a cheap form has received an 
addition in the travels of Tavernier (16), which ure interesting 
not only in themselves, but also because they had a considerable 
literary influence. For ourselves, we do not like abridgments; 
but that is a question of taste. 

There are so many good publishers in Paris that it would be 
invidious to say whom a good little French book just about to 
be born ought to choose to preside over the operation. But, if 
any such book happened to choose M. Rothschild, it would be as 
ditticult to blame the choice as to guide it beforehand, A slight, 
though creditable, historical essay like M. Charles Yriarte’s 
Francesca di Rimini (17) (which gives the legend and the history 
of the famous lovers in a space not greater than that of a moderate- 
sized magazine article) could hardly present itself more agreeably 
than it does here. Its text lies at its ease without sprawling on a 
small quarto page of tinted paper; its chapters are divided off 
from each other by half-titles in luxurious encadrements ; ft re- 
joices in half a dozen engravings from unpublished sketches of 

ngres and Ary Schefler, besides head and tail pieces, initial 
letters, facsimiles of incriptions, and the like. What can an his- 
torical essay on a poetical subject wish for more ? 

We have before us a certain number of dramas and monologues, 
most of which deserve no particular notice. But notice must be 


(9) Edgar Poe: contes grotesques. Traduits par E.Hennequin. Paris: 
Ollendorft. 
(10) La question électorale. Bruxelles: A.-N. Lebégue. 
(11) La pose du premier cable, Par W.de Fonvielle. Paris: Hachette, 
(12) Du St.-Gothard & Syracuse, Par E. Cauderlier. Paris: Dentu. 
(13) La littérature contemporuine en Italie, 1773-1883. Par Amédée 
. Paris: Plon. 


(14) Essais @histoire et de critique. Par Albert Sorel. Paris: Plon. 
(15) L’Arnolphe de Moliére. Par C. Coquelin. Paris: Ollendortff. 
(16) Les six voyages de Tavernier. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(17) Frangoise de Rimini. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris: Rothschild. 


taken of M. About’s lively little comedietta. The Assassin (18) jg 
an ingenious painter who pretends to have killed himself in ordg 
to give his pictures value in the market. The play is decidedly 
amusing, especially in the preternatural acuteness with which the 
Procureur du Roi traces the supposed murderer. Of the mono. 
logues, Cog-d-l’dne (19), which is in verse, ane Gobart (20), which 
is in prose, deserve mention. The first recounts the sad fate of g 
deputy, who, having made his reputation by crowing like a cock 
at a right moment, unfortunately lost it by braying like an ass at 
the wrong. Gobart gives a burlesque account of the reason why 
there are no actors in France, for it seems there are none any more 
than in England. As the speaker of a monologue is nearly ag 
much identified with it as the author, it ought, pe:haps, to be 
said that Coq-d-l'dne isspoken by M, Coquelin ainé, aud Gobart by 
M. Coquelin cadet. 

M. Antoine Cros’s poems (21) are better imagined than executed; 
the author has poetical velleities, but his phrase and his verse 
do not serve him well. 

We have read books of Mme. Henry Greville which we greatly 
prefer to Une trahison (22). Indeed, it is not nearly as good ag 
her last, Rose Rozier. The situation (which is rather morbid and, 
owing to the feebleness of the hero, scarcely interesting) is that of 
a + who, after long unison of an irregular kind, half excused 
by the misconduct and desertion of the lady's husband, are 
separated by his reappearance and insistance upon his legal 
rights, A misrepresentation hurries René d’Arjac, the lover, into 
marriage, and the redeeming part of the book, though it 1s a dis- 
agreeable kind of redemption, is the skill with which the character 
of his wife Régine is depicted. Régine d'Arjac is one of the best 
sketches in fiction that we know of the type of woman of wiich 
the most famous example in history is that lady of whom her 
husband said, “God forbid that 1 should do otherwise than 
declare that she always was agreeable—to every one but me.” 

Pervertis (23) is of the usual stamp of M. Ernest Daudet’s 
novels, which resemble each other perhaps more than those of any 
other living French writer, and which therefore cannot be iudi- 
vidually criticized in brief. The author is always workmaniike, 
and to a certain extent lifelike, and as much cannot be said of 
every novelist. Pervertis, however, has less power than Défioqué. 

M. Hector Malot (24) has made the chief pointof his last novel 
consist in an elaborate sketch (rather too elaborate, for the 
book is very long) of a selfish husband and father. The 
type is not exactly novel; but the present example of 
it, M. de Mussidan, has sufficient merit. In Cordvval (25) 
M. Louis Enault has taken for subject an ugly story, 
repeated often in the legendary or anecdotic history of crime, of 
which Colonel Kirke and that Rhynsberg whuse deed is de- 
scribed in the Spectator are the most famous heroes. He has 
handled it not without skill, The schemes of a diplomatist to 
promote the fortune of his natural, but unacknowledged, son, and 
the counter-schemes of an enemy, supply M. Audebrand (26) 
with the subject of a book which ends, ss so many French books 
now end, with the war of 1870, The Nouvelles which M. Eugéne 
Mouton has collected (27) are of the same class, though sume- 
what less extravagant, as those Contes which he published not 
long ago, with the Invalide @ la téte de bois at their head. They 
are fair, but not more than fair, specimens of their kind. Mue. 
Mairet has shown a considerable command of pathos in Marca (28), 
though the subject is unnecessarily painful. The story turus on 
the ruthless caprice with which a Russo-Parisian adventuress 
first adopts an orphan girl and years afterwards turns her out of 
doors. In L’oncle de Danielle (29) there is something of the same 
abuse of the pathetic; but both writers deserve a good word 
rather than abad one. Méha (30) and Nina (31) may be taken as 
contributions to the solution of the problem whether English misre- 
presentation of things French exceeds I’rench misrepresentation of 
things English. They are all the more useful for the purpose that 
much of the scene of bothislaid in London, and that both authors 
evidently know England after a fashion—the fashion of that 

romising young man of letters who observed all the passengers, 

dies and gentlemen alike, on the coach from Awpbleside to 
Keswick drinking “ du lait avec durhum” the other day. The fact 
is that, while Englishmen abroad too often see little or nothing at 
all, Frenchmen abroad too often see nothing but what they carry 
with them in their brains beforehand. M. Debans’s Histotres de tous 
les diables (32) are rather disappointing, especially after reading a 
laudatory pretace from M. Claretie. The tirst story is a not very 
amusing version of Diderot’s charming Regrets sur ma vieille robe 
de chambre turned into action. The best is probably “ Poutre et 


(18) L’assassin: comédie en un acte. Par Edmond About. Paris: 
Oliendorff. 

(19) Cog-a-l’dne :§ monologue. Par M. Belloc. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(20) Gobart: monologue. Par M. Moynet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(21) Les belles heures. Par Antoine Cros. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(22) Une trahison. Par Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 

(23) Pervertis. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris: Plon. 

(24) La petite seur. Par Hector Malot. 2 vols. Paris: Dentu. 

(25) Cordoval. Par L. Enault. Paris: Hachette. 

(26) Le péché de son excellence. Par Ph. Audebrand. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(27) Nouvelles. Par Eugene Mouton. Paris: Chaspentier. 

(28) Marca. Par Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Charpentier. 

(29) L’oncle de Danielle. Par A. Mouézy. Psris: Ollendorff. 

(30) Meha. Par G. Boutelleau. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(31) Nina. Par F. Depardieu. Paris: Ollendortf. 

(32) Histoires de tous les diables. Par Camille Debans, Paris: Denttl 
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Pail,” a rather comic history of a conjugal squabble. Les roses du 
mort ( 33) is also a volume of short stories, mostly of & more 
serious character. Jean Goyon (34) recalls slightly one of the 
stories of Henry Murger’s Buveurs d'eau in motive, but it is in no 
sense borrowed, besides being much more developed. Finally, the 
Jast book on our list (3 5), due to the collaboration of MM. Texier 
and Le Senne, is a story ofa harmless, interesting, and graceful, but 
rather morbidly sentimental kind, which turns on the miseries of 
enforced marriage, or at least of marriage practically enforced. 


(33) Les roses du mort. Par Louisd’Or. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(34) Jean Goyon, Par Alix Brantes. Paris: Charpentier. 

(35) Mademoise. le de, Bagnols. Par E Texier et C. Le Senne. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 


PUGE Y MEMORIAL FUND. 

At a very crowded meeting of Churchmen, held at the house and under the chairman- 
ship of the Marquess of SAL ISBU URY, K.G.,, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, on 
Thursday, November 16th, aa it was unanimously agreed, after speeches from the '. 
Dr. LIDUON and others,— 

“ That a Fund be established in memory of Dr. PUSEY, and devoted, in the first place, to 
the perches of his Library, and the provision of suitable buildings in Oxford, bearing his 
name, to contain it ; and, secondly, to an endowment for two or more Clergymen, who shall 

act as Librarians, and shall promote, in whatever way, the interests it Theological study and 
Religious life within the eee i _ that a sum of £50,000 be rai to give effect to 
aforesaid scheme, to be called Pusey Memorial Fund, ’ And, further, that 
‘Trustees and a large Committee be enlnae to curry out the scheme."’ 

Subscriptions, qauniing over five years (if desired), are earnestly asked for, and may be paid 
at Messrs. Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. ; or _ the Old Bank, ag or will be received and 
acknowledged by W. G. F. Phillimore,’ 86 Eaton Place, 8S.W., Hon. Treasurer; or J. W. 
B. Riddell, 65 Be grave Siena S.W., Hon. See. 

The Hon, Sec. will endeavour to make aaeeiite for a Preacher in any Church in which 
an Offertory is offered for the Fund. 

Collecting Cards may be obtained from him. He would be very grateful to any Churchmen 
who would act as Honorary Correspondents for the Fund in their respective neighbourhoods. 

The following have pirendy os romised to do so: viz.—Diocese of Fork, Rev. C. A. Daniel, 
Coatham Vicarage, Redcar; Diocese of Worcester, on. and Rev. Douglas, St. Paul's 
Vicarage, Worcester ; Diocese of Hereford, Sir Ottley Wakeman, Bart., Borrington | sodge, 
—: aq oh, Diocese of London, Mr. E. H. Baverstock, 36 Queen Square, W.C. ; Diocese 


An oversight in last week's article on the late Lord Harrowby 
assigned to him the part in the matter of “ The Waverers ” 
which was, in fact, played by his father, the first Earl, who died 


in 1847. 


T, Owen L. Davies, 36 Regency Square, Brighton: Diocese of W inchester, 
pa R. Hooker Wi ix, Swanmore Parsonage, de ; Diocese of Lincoln, Rev. W.F. W. West- 
brool.e, Corringham Vicarage, Gainsborough ; Diocese of Lichfield, Mr. R. W. Greensmith, St. 
Michael's, Derby, and Rev. Fredk. A. H. Vinen, The Croft, Sheen, Ashbourne ; Diocese 
Gloucester, Mr. Thomas Arkell, Pope’ + Court, Whelford, Fairford ; Diocese of Norw ich, Rev. 
A Cecil Johnson, Capel St. Mary’s Rectory, Ipswich ; Diocese of Canterbury, Rev. Thomas 
Moore, Holy Trinity Vicarage, a aidstone ; re. Diocese of b xeter, Mr. J. RaDowson, South — 
Tifracombe ; Diocese of Bath and Wells, Rev. W. Vie 
Diocese of Rev. R. F. Herring, Morpeth Diocese of Carlixle, Rev. H. M. 
Grasmere, R.S. Diocese of St. Al , Major Basil Boothby, Colchester ; Diocese of Salis- 
barr. » Rev. Sir James E. Philipps, Bart., Warminster ; Diocese of Chester, Mr. Frank Hardisly, 
Victoria Priory, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi. 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SatorpDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip JonzEs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SaturDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornmgrineuaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 

The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,414, DECEMBER 2, 1882: 


Trish Assassinations. 
Lord Salisbury at a Arabi’s Defence. 
The Failure of the Land and Arrears Acts. American Politicians, 
London School Board Elections. Standing Committees, 
Unprotected London, English Workmen in Paris. 


The Custody of Parish Registers. 
An Eirenicon. Abd-el-Kader. The American Sphinx. 
Early Christianity and Class Influence. A Meditative Yachtsman. 
Mediwval Arabs. Money Market. 


German Literature Made Easy. 
The Hamilton Sale Illustrated Catalogue. Setters of Berlioz. 
Under the Downs. The Porlock Monuments. Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 
Books—II. French Literature, 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,413, NOVEMBER 25, 1882: 


Egypt—tThe Elections—Sir Stafford Northcote — ~The Maamtrasna Murderers — Spain 
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Oriel—Le Times s'amuse—A History of Fashion—The Literature of Fishing— 
French Finance—The Theatres—Close of the Racing Season. 


Raven’s Church Bells of Cambridgeshire—Weighed and Wanting—Glass in the Old 
World—The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language—Sterne—Dewes’s 
= = Letters of St. Paul—Julian Ormonde—Christmas Books. I.—American 

ure, 


London : Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 
FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
Rey. Dr, Liddon 500 00 | Rey. ‘T. Owen 50 
Earl Beauchamp 500 00 5 
Dean of St. Paul's 500 00 5 
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Treasurer ; W. B. Riddell, 65 Belgrave Road, 8.W W., Hon. Sec. 
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S OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 

d-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, Esq., Merton College, Oxford, BOYS prepared 
for tnd Universities and the various Junior Department.— Rev. 
W.H. BEACH, M.A. (for fifteen saster at Derby Littie Boys are 
here thoroughly grounded in preparation for the Senior Department, or for the Stholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at other Schools. 


PINSBURY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
those who intend to become Masters in Middle and Higher Schools. 
The COLLEGE will OPEN on January 17, 1583. 
paePly & to the Principal, H. CouURTHOPE Bow EN, Esq., The Schools, Cowper Street, City 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX.—The 

of this thoroughly first-class School is that it combines the ingividoal, ing (where 

pecemesty) of a private tutor with the discipline and esprit de corps of a In the Lower 

OYS are prepared for the Public Schools. The excelient School” Duildinge stand in 

Twenty acres of playing fields ; situation extreme.y healthy. Head-JMaster— Rev. W. 
ALMACK, M.A. (Old Marlburian). 


LAKES.—SCHOLAR and DOUBLE FIRST CLASS, Oxford, 


Married, receives PUPILS for University or Civil Service.—J. R. HALL, Broughton-in- 
urness, 


PAREN. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


ted b; Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, 
Universities, Woolwich. Sandhurst-and all C se prepares, 


Rie W. D. ALLEN, late Fellow and Tutor, ean Coll., 


PUPILS for Matriculation and other University Exa 
tmas.—Address, Findon 


One Vacancy in his house after Christm 


M* HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. Oxon.. properee BOYS 


be $e Ages of Semen and Fourteen for the Pub’ 1 Orme Square, 
ton 


EASTBOURNE, Belle-Vue House.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Mrs. ARNOLD receives DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, who reside with her, and 
receive their traiping and education, She is assisted by etticient English and Fo re 
(certificated), and eminent The House is replete with all the 
me, and surrounded by the Garden and Grou A large Gymna- 

.—For detailed 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT WORKS, LEAVING the 


com: Recreation 
= (attached) avails ar Se:ence tures, and for Games in ail 
address OLD. 


ANTED, by an OXFORD GRADUATE (M.A. Classical 
Honou seven years’ experience in teaching), late Scholar of his College, and 
Scholar (French and German) of the Universit ata Public 
first-class ‘'U won London A.N., at C. H. May & Co.'s 
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PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


ANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and TRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE ‘MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures for— 
BOMBAY Weekly From Gravesend 
ALCUTTA MADEAS CEYLON, Foi Wednesday, 12.30 P.M. 
CHINA, STR 8, JAP. From Brindisi, 
ADELAIDE MELBOU RS “SYDNEY 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, wi Weekly, by each of the 


ve departures, 
Loxpon OFFICES: 122 “LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 


Se Atlantic. the mild winter climate of Western Devon facing south, 
‘looking the Hotel Gardens, specially fitted for winter use. » ADDY to MANAGER. 


—_e—_ 


| LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
| 


UNION and NATION’.L INSURANOR 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 
Directors in Londou, 


Frederick Carey, Esq. Duncan Macdonald, Esq. 
Alex. Lang Ei er, Esq. Capt. Colin Mackenzie, 
W. Stewart Forster, Esq. John F. Mieville, Esq. 


J.D. Thomson, Esq. 
Secretary—W illiam Porteous. 
Manager and Actuary—John M. M‘Candlish. 
CAPIT STIX MILLIO 
Kecumt FUNDS THREE MILLIONS. 
CLAIMS PAID MILLIO. 


LIFE and FIRE INSURANCE at Moderate Rates, and —¥ the most Leoel Conditions, 
Terms on application. 


EDINBURGH: | LONDON: 

35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, 

DvBLIN, GLascow, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, LIVERPOOL, 

MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 

tenes NOTE.—A Life Policy, carrying right to Profits, may be obtained from the 
Cor ny by Annual Payments ceasing altogether after twenty-five years, at the same rates 
substantially as those payable to other Oftices ,auring the whole of Life. At age 30, £25 10, 
a year for twenty-five years will assure £1,000 with right to profits. Rates per cent. at ages— 
20, £2 4s. 6d. ; 25, £2 83. ; 30, £2 11s. 3 35, £2 16s. ; 40, £3 4s. 6d. ; 45, £3 lis. Gd. 5 50, £4 45., al} 


ceasing after er twenty-five years. 


— 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 
R. HENRY LAURANOE, FSS., Oculist Optician, 


PERSONALLY adapts ~ improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square, London (three doors from St. Pancras Church), daily from ‘Ten till ee 
‘Saturdays excepted). Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict. John Lowe, Esq., M.D., 

nn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales ; ven. Ars hdeacon Palme 7 Clifton ; Lieut. ph 
acmullen, Brent/ord ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary’s Ab! Tendon ; and hun 
of others, in Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphlet, “ ebes : their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Established 1823, 
ssets on December 31, 1881.... 
Income for the year 1881 .. 
Claims paid to ember 31, 
Bonuses hitherto allotted....... 6,198,991 
Expenses of M t, including C about 4} per cent. of Income. 
Rates of Premium reduced, Free Travelling Limits extended. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, and Reversions, as well as on the other 
ordinary Securities. 
Cc i allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances introduced through their agency, 


£5,422,545 
469, 
13,040,312 


‘ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s PaTENT). Is a Pen 


and Inkstand in one, for the Pocket or Desk. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Patent); Pocket 
Size, 28. 6d. ; Desk Size, 3s. 6d. ; is a Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and uieient ink 
for writing. Is reedy for instant use without adjustment 
e and changeable at pleasure, price Is. per box. 
‘Anti! Stylograph, ti ‘htted with Gold pen, iridium-pointed, price 10s. 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Ts not a 
be OF ps (str Ae a true pen with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, to suit all writers, May 
Wholesale only of THos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK, 
consisting of Albums, Barometers, Betting Books, Blotting Books, Candlesticks, Card Cases, 
Despatch Boxes, Envelope Cases, Fusee Boxes, Inkstands, Letter Weights, Match Boxes, 
Pocket Books, Purses, Suites for Writing Table, Trinket Stands, &c., together with hundreds 
of Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of First- 
Class Leather Goods, owing to the prolonged depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33 St. James’s Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


FEF URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
iberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stork to select from. 

trated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free. gd 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and! 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES Fetterns cen and timate given 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 ro 294 234 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED 
By sorting your letters and papers into 


STON E’S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
and CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, 
Pigeon Holes, Solicitor’s Sean Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c. of all 
Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, MEDALS—SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA CNLY. 
“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Dr. Hassa 
“ Strictly pure; well-manufactured in > 
Ww. W. Sto F.LC.,,F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


Try also FRY'S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appre- 
ciated as a case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 

of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen. Sports- 

man’s special quality, 50s. per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the (omech, eartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion. 


DNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children. and Lafan 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Policies effected this year will participate in the Bonus on December 31, 1884. 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


(COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000. 
Capital paid up £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed ........ £733,000. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,000. 
CHIEF OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp OFFICES—8 PALL M ALL, LONDON, s.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1936. 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Orrices—LONDON and 


Fire Premiums . £451,000 
Premiums 181,000 
120,000 


Interest .... 
Accumulated Funds eseee £2,708,000 


PH@NIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims with and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._10LD BROAD STREET, £.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


BOOKS, &c. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrxianp, 


Cork, & Co., 23 Salisbury Street, Strand, London, at the following Annual 
Subscriptions: 


£1 12s. 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine: 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 


£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
“oe Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
an ra. 


r £1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 
THE! SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS. 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6a. each will be given, viz.: 
13, 74, 75, 99, 105, 315, 318, 396, 745, 763, and 768 (clean copies)—at the Uffice, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 
bijeaton to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
Fa he ~~ temo REVIEW toany part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 
ance. 
London : STEEL & JonES, 4 Spring Gardens,S. W. 


Price 2s. 


(THREE MERRY MEN, A great success, 

(THREE MERRY MEN. New Baritone Song. 

(THREE MERRY MEN. Ry Mottoy. 

(THREE MERRY MEN. Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote, at 


the Ballad Concert. 


An amusing story neatly told.’ “ Among the successes of the e —Daily Telegraph. 
“ To judge by its on Wednesday. will be as ular as 


Boosky & Co., 295 Regent Street, 
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